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: ‘os ‘BS F aginations had conceived. As Mr. Shandy 
Children’s Aid Society. said of the curse of Ernulphus, that it was so 

Ir is probable that the authors of the Annual | comprehensive that it was impossible to swear 
Report of this Society had no idea of entering | out of it, so it may be said of this Report, that 
into competition with modern novel-writers. | there is no form of degradation and wretched- 
Their minds were, we may suppose, so absorbed | ness which it.does not embrace. How, indeed, 
with the realities among which they dwelt, | could it. be otherwise, when we consider its 
that ‘‘sensation-writing,” the staple commodity | subjects — the, houseless: poor? It must be 
of our novelists, was the last thing they in- | remembered that these are not the classes 
tended, or, indeed, desired.. And yet it would | touched by the lowest skirts of our civilization. 
be difficult to find anywhere, within the same They are not the tattered, barefooted urchins 
number of pages, matter more pregnant with | that crowd into our public schools. They are 
pure sensationalism. Romancists might | not even among the merry groups that throng 
come here and find depths of actual misery | the sidewalks in the neighborhood of tenement- 
and crime far beyond what their warmest im- | houses ; ragged indeed and dirty as these are, 





there is still something in their faces which tells 
of home and no lack of food. Lower yet than 
these we must search for the fetid mass from 
which are fecundated what are called ‘the 
dangerous classes.” They shrink from the 
light of day, these unfortunates! You may 
find them haunting the highways, crouched 
under door-steps, huddling together in dark 
alleys, their thin voices salute you late at night 
asking charity—first they beg, then they 
steal. Such is the invariable gradation. And 
then they are of both sexes; while the boys 
harden into criminals, the girls grow up into 
what humanity shudders to look upon. 

It is in such an atmosphere as this that this 
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Society seeks ite congenial work. Its object is 
to find out these waifs, to give them shelter, 
furnish them with good warm beds, wholesome 
food, honest employment, and, better than all, 
comfortable homes at a distance from their 
first temptations and their early misfortunes. 
How well this has been done we learn from 
the statement in the Report, that during the 
sixteen years of its existence 14,879 of its 
beneficiaries have been sent West, or provided 
with employment nearer home, of whom, 
during the past year, there were 1,381 boys, 
473 girls, 38 men, and 51 women. 


“Nearly 15,000 !—enough to make a city !—have been 
rescued, saved—nine-tenths of them saved—when that 
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GEN. BENJAMIN ¥. BULLER, DELIVERING THE OPENING SPEECH, AS ONE OF THE MANAGERS OF IMPEACHMENT, AT IHE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL, IN THE SENATE CHAMBEB, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ON MOMNDAX, GOTH ULI.~FROM A BEREICH BX JAS. E. TAMLOR.—SEE PAGE 67. 
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© purlieus of sin, de; and crime 
into which they were born. If figures do nOt lie, these 
tell a story that should arouse every citizen of New 
York to a new sense of duty in regard to this subject.”’ 


The agencies employed by this Society are 
of two kinds, lodging-houses and industrial 
schools. Of the former there are sit, and of 
the latter seventeen in operation. Our space 
will not allow us to notice all of these—a sketch 
of afew may represent all the others, and we 
cannot do better than let the Society tell the 
story ofthe ‘‘ Newsboys’ Lodging House,” in 
their own words: 

“If the Children’s Aid Sociéty did thing but 
upthe Newsboys’ Datey = hea all thee eae it 
spends annually would be well appropriated in sending 
673 of its inmates t© new homes in the West; in réceiv- 
ing 8,599 different boys under its sheltering roof, sav- 
ing many of them from vagrancy and crime; in fur- 
nishing, during the year, 35,617 meals and 51,740 lodg- 


ings; in restoring 819 truant and lost boys to their rela- 
tives and triends in different parts of the city and the 


pyay yy is fair to presum®, would have béen lost, 
left in gradation 


conntry; in furnishing areading-room and books; a | 


savings bank, too, which has received from 703 boys, 
during the year, $2,203 45; a fund, also, from whicn the 
poor boy can borrow a small sum to start anew; and a 
gynasium where healihiul exercise can be freely had, 
and the surplus spirits innocently worked off! 

** All this and a great deal more, the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing-House supplies to the homeless voys of our city, at 
the annual expense of $12,289 645 of which the boys 
paid, last year, $3,177 69, being at the rate of five cents 
permeal, and the sane price for a night’s lodging, 
which, however, are always gratuitous when the boys 
are unable to pry, 

The health of the boys has been most remarkabie, 
and may be attributed, no doubt, in a large measure, 
to the free use of soap and water, insisted on by the 
Superintendent, and the excellent ventilation of the 


And again: , 
“Six hundred and 
Be pace fy seventy-three boys were provided 
“At least 75 per cent. of them would have been led 
to the commission ot petty offenses, and consigned to 
Penal institutions and reformatories. Hundreds of the 
same class are yearly sent to the House of Refuge on 
Randall's Island, and become an expense anda burden 
tothe community, The worst class in our community 
are boys from 13 to 20, for whom nobody cares and 
who care for nobody. This class are indifferent to 
public opinion, and are ready for any adventure, no 
matter how daring, if it will only supply the need of 
th sing day. It is this classthat we operate upon, 
and by kindly influence seek to draw them from the 
to which they are plunging. During the four- 
years that the Lodging-House bas existed, it has 
sheltered and temporariiy provided for 57,507 different 
boys; 4,000 have been restored to relatives and friends; 
over 4,000 provided with good homes; 375,288 lodgings 
have been furnished, and 229,820 meals provided.” 
The tables of the nativities of the boys ex- 
hibit some results we hardly expected to find 
after all we have heard of foreign pauperism, 
for it is shown that more than half of the boys 
are American born, the figures given being 
5,092 Americans, to 9,569 of all other national- 
ities, of whom 3,325 were born in Ireland. 
But some other tables must strike everybody 
with amazement, for we are informed that out 
of 10,211 boys of whom account is taken, 5,057 
could both read and write ; 3,008 could read 
only, and 2,066 could neither read nor write. 
Surely no such tables of pauperism could be 
shown of any nation in the world? Eighty 
per cent. of our most pauperized classes can 
read, and fifty per cent. can both read and 
write! How did they obtain these rudiments? 
Would their state have been worse without 
this smattering of education? or has it pre- 
served them from deeper degradation? And 
here an inquiry suggesis itself, the answer to 
which would lead us far from our present sub- 
ject. What was it these boys chose for their 
favorite reading, and how far were naturally 
depraved tastes made yet more corrupt by the 
kind of literature provided for such appetites? 
The Industrial Schools are designed for the 
benefit of the same class as the Lodging- 
houses. Food and employment are both pro. 
vided for the pupils, the former being quite 
essential, as we learn that ‘‘ out of $29,940 ex- 
pended, $8,000 was paid for bread. Indeed 
many of the children who attend get no meal 
till they receive the simple dinner provided for 
them each day at noon by the Society.” 
Again, we quote from the Report : 
“ The average attendance is larger than ever before, 


being now 1,851, and the whole number of pupiis is 
3,165. The ber of teachers is 37. Great improve- 





ment is manifestin punctuality of aitendance—the want 
of which is one of the great faults of the class. No cases 
of crime are reported during the year among all these 
thousands of poor children, Of the thousands who 
have left these schools, it is seldom we hear of a single 
instance of a boy or girl who has fallen into criminal 
practices. The girls mainly become house-servants, 
and owing to the refinement and good habits they have 
gained in the Industrial School, they often rise far above 
their class. 

“It is believed that most of our schools will compare 
favorably in thoroughness and inventiveness of teach- 
ing with any Primary Schools. Quite a number of the 
teachers have been well trained in Normal Schoois, 
The ‘Object System’ is used with much success by 
several,”’ 

7 - * + + * 


“ Our Industrial Schools are literally stepping-stones 
toa higher plane of life. Families have raised 
from the lowest depths of degradation, and go elevated 
—sometimes parents as well as children—that they 
could hardly see a trace of their former selves. One 
powerful means of this improvement is found in the 
one hour a week given by ladies to teach these poor 
children to sew. Not only do they thus mire the 
means by which tc earn a future livelihood with their 
needles, but they also learn gentleness, “ the godliness 
ot cleanliness,”” courteous manners, consideration for 
others, and best of all, self-cure—how to rule them- 
selves. A marked change for the better is seen after a 
few weeks, even the most restless and boister- 
ous, created by the presence of a refined and gentle, 
but firm and determined woman.” 


The Society claims, and we think justly, 
that they, ‘‘ with others of a kindred nature, 
have fairly checked the growth of ‘the danger- 
ous class’—that is, of street children, who 
grow up uncared for, and naturally prey upon 
the public, or who are supported in some way 
at the public expense.” 

“ When street children come under the reach of the 
Jew, it is most commonly as vagrants, If we examine 








the records of the amet ty Be Mtnpdien Sie 
for the last thirteen years (which is about the period of 
the Society’s labors), we find scarce any increase of 


cases of vagrancy, and during the last eight years an 
absolute decrease, hb increases probably 
5 per cent. annum. us, in 1855 (whose report 


we happen Shave before us), there were 3,376 

for vagrancy; in 1860, 3,961; in 1862, 3,651; in 1867, 
3,518. , too, usually are found among this 
class, and these have not increased with po 

Thus, in 1880, there were 466 arrested; in 345; in 
1867, 348. Petit has increased, but not at all in 
proportion to on. In 1860 there were 3,946 
cases. Had these increased with population, they 
should have amounted, in 1867, to at least one-third 
more, or 5,261; but the true number was 4,785; while 
in 1866 they were 5,269; in 1864 5,240. 

“The commitments to prison for vagrancy show an 
even more hopeful decrease. In 1861 there were 4,299 
commitments to the city prisons for this offense; in 
162, 4,079; in 1867, 2,717. 

“ Again, the commitments of children under fifteen 
years were two hundred and sixteen (216) less in 1867 than 
in 1865; or 1,993 to 2,209. Of little girls, there are 
scarcely more i> our city prisons now than there were 
five years ago; 289 in 1867 to 262 in 1862, though popu- 
lation has so much increased, and to 275 in 1865.” 

We regret not to be able to say, in conclu- 
sion, that to this city belongs the honor 
of this noble charity. Its chief supporter, 
if not its founder, who has already given 
to it more than two hundred thousand dollars, 
belongs to the State of Indiana, and the name 
of Mr. Chauncey Roge is revered by thou- 
sands upon thousands throughout the land, 
who but for his munificence must have passed 
through a life of misery to a pauper’s or & 
felon’s grave. All honor then to his name and 
to his work! 

There are good reasons why these columns 
should not be used for appeals to the charita- 
ble. If we depart for once from this habit, it 
is but to mark our sense of the importance that 
such a work as that of the Children’s Aid 
Society should not be permitted to languish 
for want of efficient support. 
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Ship-Building on the Pacific Coast. 

Ir is a hopeful sign that our fellow-citizens 
on the Pacific Coast are coming to see that 
there are other industries quite as worthy of 
their attention as gold mining. They have 
already made great progress in agriculture, 
stock-raising, and fruit-growing ; they are now 
discussing the possibility and advantage of 
having ship-yards of their own. 

Until within a few years, the merchants and 
skippers of San Francisco scouted any sug- 
gestion of this kind. It was currently as- 
serted and believed that the accessible timber 
on the Pacific Coast was worthless for the pur- 
poses of ship-building. The results of this 
opinion, or rather prejudice, are forcibly 
summed up by the Zvening Bulletin of San 
Francisco : 

“* While we have been depreciating our own resources 
we have managed to collect from abroad the poorest 
merchant navy registered in any port of the Unior. 
The marine inspection tables show this beyond ques- 
tion. We have old craft, many of them better fitted 
for the junk shop than for outside voyages, We have 
a few sound square-rigged vesseis ofgnoderate build and 
equipment; but these are noticeable more as exceptions 
to the rule than because this is the prevailing quality. 
The few barkentines, brigs and schooners which have 


been built along the coast, are the redeeming features 
of the merchant fleet.” 


These facts have attracted the attention of 
the Board of Marine Underwriters of San 
Francisco, and the Secretary of the Board, 
Mr. ©. T. Hopkins, has sent a circular letter 
to several of the leading ship-builders of this 
part of the country. He has received answers 
from George W. Jackman, Jr., Henry Steers, 
and Donald M‘Kay. The tone of all these 
letters can be gathered from this extract from 
that written by Mr. M‘Kay. 


“In relation to your timber in Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territories for ship-building, I have no doubt w 
ever but that ships can be constructed of it as strong 
and far more durable than those built in the British 
Provinces, or even in some parts of Maine, where they 
are built of mixed woods, say, spruce, birch, beach, 
hackmatac and pine avd small class timber generally, 
and using a great deal of sap. I have seen but little of 
your Oregon timber on this coast, but have seen large 
quantities of your spar timber in England and France 
in the dock-yards, and I consider it of a very superior 
quality, nearly as strong as our ~ pioe. I see no 
reason why ships cannot be well constructed out of 
your material and made equal to, if not t etter, than 
those of the British provinces. If there was an induce- 
ment to enter into a busicess of ship and steamboat- 
building on your coast, I should not hesitate in visiting 
your State for that purpose.”’ 

It should, perhaps, be added that the other 
writers do not mention any willingness to 
transfer their business to the Pacific coast. 
They, however, share Mr. M’Kay’s opinion of 
the qualities of the timber found on that coast. 

With regard to this timber, Mr. Hopkins 
remarks : 

“ We have at many good harbors in Oregon and Wash- 

Territory exhaustless quantities of the fir and 
timbers I have mentioned, which can be delivered 

by the various saw-mills at an average price of $12 per 
thousand feet, in gs, inclusive of inexhaustible quan- 
tities of knees and natural crooks. The timber is very 
much stronger and longer than any Eastern pine, and 
kewise moze durable. It is hard enough to make 
very good With spars we already supply 











many foreign ports. We make all the pitch, rosin and 
turpentine required for home consumption. We have 
vessels ten or fifteen years old, built exclusively of this 
fir, in none of which have we found any rot whatever.” 

The Bulletin adds that the laurel is now 
“used extensively for ships, pumps and 
blocks”; and that the cedar of the Mexican 
coast ‘rates higher than live oak,” and is 
‘** about as accessible to San Francisco as the 
live oak of Florida is to the ship-builders of 
New York.” 

This movement has important bearings. 
With the completion of the trans-continental 
railways, the trade with the Asian countries, 
deserting its old routes, will come to San Fran- 
cisco and those other ‘‘good harbors” of 
which Mr. Hopkins speaks. Our Pacific ports 
are clearly predestined to enjoy, not many 
years hence, a fabulous commercial prosperity. 
If the quality of the coast timber is correctly 
represented, it is not only not impossible, but 
very probable that ship-building may attain 
greater development in California and Uregon 
than it has ever yet reachedin the Atlantic 
States. 








“Crowding Out.” 


One of the “advantages” of our Alaska 
purchase is already apparent in an application 
from the Department of State for money 
wherewith to buy presents, gunpowder, etc., 
for the discontented Indians of our valuable 
acquisition. Forts, garrisons, wharves, light- 
houses, a ‘*coast survey,” geological examina- 
tions, and, after the presents are exhausted, 
an Indian war, are among the probable 
‘**benefits ” that are to accrue to us for giving 
to our cousin of Russia seven millions and odd 
dollars. That the Indians will get the worst 
of it in the end we do not doubt. They will 
have the treble affliction of traders, rum and 
humanitarians. In the first place, they will be 
crowded out—that is to say, if their land be 
worth the trouble, and then—well, the rest is 
easy. The process has been going on in Van- 
couver’s Island, which is to the southward of 
the interesting possessions that may be ours, 
in case the House of Representatives votes the 
money. How the “crowding out” is effected, 
is very well illustrated by Mr. Sproat, who has 
just published a work in London, based on his 
experiences in Vancouver and thereabouts, 
entitled, ‘‘ Scenes and Studies of Savage Life.” 
He says : 


“Neara gouty point at one side of the bay, where 


there was a h shaded by young trees, the summer 
encampment of a tribe of natives was to be seen. Our 
arrival caused a stir, and we saw their flambeaux of 
ee flickering among the trees during the night. 

n the morning I sent a boat for the chief, and explained 
to him that his tribe must move their encampment, as 
we had bought all the surrounding land from the Queen 
of England, and wished to occupy the site of the village 
fora particular purpose. He replied that the land be- 
longed to themselves.”’ 


A bargain was made. About $100 worth of 
stores was given for the land; but the Indians, 
who felt that they were getting the worst of 
such a bargain, looked to their means of de- 
fense. Had they been strong enough they 
would have slain the intruders ; but the white 
people had cannon; and what can a tribe of 
savages, living in an open village of straw and 
planks, effect against the big guns, which 
in ten minutes would have set their vil- 
lage on fire? The poor Indians pulled down 
their houses, and moved away to another site. 
When Mr, Sproat paid them a visit two or 
three days after this forced removal, he had a 
conversation with the chiefs: 


*** Chiefs of the Seshats,’ said I, on entering, ‘are 
you well; are your women in health; are your children 
hearty; do your people get plenty of fish and fruits?’ 
‘Yes,’ answered an old man, ‘our families are well, 
our people have plenty of food; but how long this will 
last we know not. We see your ships, and hear things 
that make our hearts grow faint. They say that more 
King-George men will soon be here, and will take our 
land, our firewood, our fishing ds; that we shall 
be placed on a little spot, and shall have to do every- 
thing according to the fancies ot the King-George men.’ 
*Do you believe all this?’ Iasked. ‘ We want your in- 
tormation,’ said the speaker. ‘Then,’ answered I, ‘it 
is true that more King-George men (as they call the 
English) are coming: they will soon be here; but your 
land wili be bought at a fair price.’ ‘We do not wish 
to sell our land nor our water; let your friends stay in 
their own country.’ To which I rejomed: ‘My great 
chief, the high chief of the King-George men, seein 
that you do not work your land, orders that you sha 
sellit. Itis of nouseto you. The trees you do not 
need; you will fish and bunt as you do now, and collect 
firewood, planks for your houses, and cedar for your 


-canoes. The white man will give you work, and buy 


your fish and oil.’ ‘Ah, but we don’t care co do as the 
white men wish. ‘ Whether or not,’ said I, ‘the white 
men willcome. All your people know that they are 
your superiors; they make the things which you value. 
You cannot make muskets, blankets, or bread. The 
white men will teach your children to read printing, 
and to be like themselves.’ ‘We do not want the white 
man. He steals what we have. We wish to live as we 
are.’ 








The Jews. 

Tue accession of Disraeli to power as Pre- 
mier of Great Britain has given occasion to 
much speculation and to a wide indulgence in 
reminiscences. It is known that Mr. Disraeli’s 
political convictions and religious notions were 
largely illustrated in his works, and in none 
more than his still popular book ‘“‘ Tancred.” 
In that, one of the characters (l ancred) says to 
another (Sidonia) that it appears to him “that 
inspiration is not only a divine but a local 
quality,” to which the latter replies : 

“I believe that God spoke to Moses on Mount Horeb, 
and you believe that he was crucified in the person of 
Jesus on Mount Calvary. Both were, atleast carnally, 
children of Israel; the: ke Hebrew to the Hebrews. 
The prophets were we. The spostles were 





only Hebrews. The Churches of Asia which have van. 
ished were founded by a native Hesrew; and the 
Church of Rome, which says it shall jast for ever... 
was also founded by a native Hebrew.”’ 


In his life of Lord George Bentick, Mr. Dis- 
raeli writes in person : 


“No one has ever been permitted to write under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit except a Jew.” 


Of the Crucifixion he elsewhere wrote : 


“The holy race supplied the victim and the jmmola- 
tors. What other race could have been entrusted witb 
such a consummation? Was not Abraham prepared to 
sacrifice evenhis son? ... . Youraise statues to the 
hero who saves acountry. We have saved the human 
race, aflid you persecute us for doingit. .... ifthe 
Jews had not prevailed upon the Romans to crucity our 
Lord, what would have become of the Atonement? But 
the human mind cannot contemplate the idea that the 
most important deed of time couid depend upon human 
will. The immolators were preordained, like the vic- 
tim, and the holy race supplied both. Could that bea 
crime which secured for all mankind eternal joy—which 
vanquished Satan, and opened the gates of al 


We hope the next convocation of Anglican 
Bishops may be able to answer the question. 
In the meantime we insist that the o‘ew has the 
best of the argument. 








Matters and Things. 


In the House of Representatives there are? 
Lawyers, 87 ; editors, 6, namely, Colfax, Baldwin of 
Massachusetts, Blaine of Maine, Brooks of New 
York, Glossbrenner and Getz of Pennsylvania ; 
manufacturers, 13 ; merchants, 9; farmers, 13; ban- 
kers, 2 ; faro-banker, 1; clergyman, 1 ; hotelkeeper, 
1; physician, 1 ; coal operator, 1 ; general business, 
8; civil engineer, 1; bruiser, 1; railroad mana- 
ger, 1; horticulturist, 1; lumbermen, 2; real 
estate agent, 1; and (stand aside!) gentleman, 2 
—George E. Adams, of Kentucky.——The silver 
coinage of France, Great Britain and the United 
States. from 1851 to 1866, was only $117,000,000, 
against a gold coinage of the same period of 
$2,108,000,000. Fortunately for France, the sur- 
plus gold of the United States was at hand to be 
recoined, and steadily fill the vacuum caused by 
the export of silver from that country, which is 
said to have amounted, during the last fifteen 
years, to $750,000,000 to the East Indies alone.—— 
Under an arrangement just concluded between 
the Post Office Departments of the United States 
and Canada, the single rate of postage on letters 
was reduced, on the 1st day of April, from ten to 
six cents, if prepaid at the office of mailing in 
either country; but if posted unpaid, or insuffi- 
ciently prepaid, they will be subject to a postage 
charge of ten cents per single rate in the country 
of destination. The authorized weight of a single 
letter is half an ounce.——Ex-Governor Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio, nominated by the President 
Secretary of War, is seventy-cight years of age. 
He was Harrison’s Secretary of the Treasury in 
1841, and in 1848 was again in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Interior. He has lately resided 
in Washington, practicing occasionally in the Su- 
preme Court. He is father-in-law of Lieutenant 
General William T. Sherman.—General Lorenzo 
Thomas, appointed Secretary of War, ad interim, 
and who will hereafter be remembered chiefly in 
connection with the impeachment of President 
Johnson, was born at Newcastle, Del., in 1804. 
He graduated at West Point in 1823, receiving’ 
in 1838 the appointment of Assistant Adjutant 
General, with the rank of Brevet Major, and 
Lieutenant Colonel by brevet, in 1846, for gallant 
and meritorious service at the battle of Monterey. 
At the commencement of the late war he held the 
grade of Lieutenant Colonel, and was appointed 
Adjutant General, retaining the position through- 
out the struggle. —— The returns of income 
for 1867, in this city, are coming in rapidly to the 
assistant assessors. There is a general, though 
very irregular decrease from last year; and the 
aggregate tax will fall off more than twenty-five 
per cent.—The English papers contain the fol- 
lowing advertisement: “A gold medal will be 
given by the Cobden Club for the best essay on 
the following subject: ‘On the best way of de- 
veloping improved political and commercial rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States 
of America.’ The essays, identified by a moito 
with the name and addresses of the writers en- 
closed in a sealed envelope, must be sent to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Cobden Club on or 
before the 1st of January, 1869. Ibe club reserves 
to itself the liberty of publishing the successful 
essay. Tos. Baytrey Potrer, M.P., Hon. Sec.” 
——At the present day the standing armies of the 
world are larger than they have been since the 
great wars of the first Napoleon. The army of 
the United States now numbers 56,000 men in all. 
For the extent of our territory, this is the emallest 
army in the world. The cost of our army is 
$100,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 per 1,000 men. 
The army ot France has been fixed at 750,000 men 
in the “active army,” and 550,000 in the “ pas- 
sive,” the latter being named the National Guard 
Mobile; total, 1,300,000 men available for war. 
The British army numbers about 200,000 men; 
the bulk of this army is at home, Ireland absorb- 
ing about 25,000 good troops. The Prussian 
army numbers about 600,000 men; the Italian 
army 215,000 men; the Austrian army numbers 
about 700,000 men; the Russian army 800,000 men 
—it could quickly be increased to 1,200,000 in time 
of war. The Spanish army is small, not exceed- 
ing 80,000 men. The number of men maintained 
in the standing armies of civilized nations is not 
less than 3,600,000.—‘ The Spirit of 76” (i.e., 
1876) is the name of a brilliant little parlor drama 
written by a lady of Boston, where it is enacted 
with great éclat in private circles. It gives a 
somewhat extravagant but amusing picture of 
what might be the condition of society and the 
facts of daily life, if the extreme aspirations of 
the Woman’s Rights party were practically ful- 
filled. Massachusetts, with a majority of ita 
female population, amounting to 200,000, is the 
scene of the p ay, wherein women enact the part 
of judges, revenue collectors, common council- 


men, ete,, while what of old was called the sterner 
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‘wex take care of the babies and keep house, while 
their wives are at the polls, their daughters at the 
clubs, and their sisters pleading before juries. 
——A paragraph has appeared in many papers 
that Senator Wade and other Congressmen have 
signed a recommendation to the President that 
Mrs. Bond, a Spirtualist lecturer, should be sent 
as Minister to England. It seems that a letter of 
recommendation was written and signed as re- 
ported ; it suggested that Mrs. Bond should be 
appointed to such embassy as may be compatible 
‘with the interests and honor of the country.— 
‘Our Government has begun a suit in Paris before 
the Civil Tribunal, to recover from certain ship- 
builders $1,575,000, received by them for building 
several steam vessels of war for the rebels, and 
Jor $575,000 indemnity, for the damage suffered 
Tby the depredations of one of them named the 
Stonewall.—Louis Napoleon receives as salary 
$14,240 per day ; Queen Victoria, $6,027; Francis 
Joseph, $10,950; the King of Prussia, $8,210, and 
‘the President of the United States, $70.— 
The authorities in the island of Cuba are at 
present engaged in obtaining a register of slaves, 
as a preliminary to fixing the indemnity to be paid 
to their owners when emancipation shall be de- 
‘elared. Allslaves not registered within a given 
time will be regarded as and declared free. — 
One of the notables among the negro delagates 
in the South Carolina Convention is Robert Small, 
‘who made himself famous during the war by his 
daring escape from Charleston harbor with the 
steamer Planter.—-Temple Bar, in London, is 
to be demolished, It is one of the most ancient 
of the city landmarks. It has been long leased 
by the Mesers. Child, bankers, as a storehouse for 
old ledgers and bank-books., 





Mr, GLADSTONE was among the guests invited 
‘to Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s “‘ Cable dinner” in London, 
dat was prevented, by Parliamentary duties, 
from attending. He sent a letter, however, the 
concluding paragraph of which may be taken as 
‘the expression of the views of a class in Eng- 
Jand, as well as of the individual opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone. He wrote: 


** You are called to encounter difficulties, and to sus- 
tain struggles which some years ago I should have said 
were beyond human strength. But I have learnt to be 
more caufvious in taking the measure of American 

bilities, and, looking to your past, there is no- 
Which we may not hope of your future,” 





Tue Anglo-American Fimes, published in Lon- 
don, in its issue of March 14th, expresses the 
opinion of a very large class of thinking men 
when it says: 


“We believe that the moment Andrew Johnson ceases 
to occupy the Presidential chair the nation will be re- 
lieved from a constant irritation—one not unlike that 
which a tropical fly can produce on an elephant, not- 
withstanding the monster’s trunk, Relieved from 
this, —— settle down quietly to their work, 
leave at Washington to take their course.” 





Tue scarcely perceptible variations in the price 
of American securities since the proceedings in 
impeachment have been instituted is a clear 
proof not alone of public confidence in their 
value but of their wide diffusion. It is difficult 
to get a people in motion; it is easy to excite a 
panic and quick action in a few large holders, 
Capitalists being influenced simultaneously by the 
same causes, become sellers ; they sell in heavy 
parcels, while, if they be only dealers, the buyers 
are removed from the market. The debt of the 
nation is in the hands of the masses. The people 
have charge of their own honor. They believe 
in the destiny of the United States, and in its 
prosperity they look for repayment in full. The 
idea of a United States’ promise to pay becoming 
worthless retains no place in their minds, for they 
hold such a contingency to be impossible. Poli- 
ticians may rave at Washington; statesmen may 
be grouped on the platform of Repudiation; but 
the people’s faith remains unshaken. If the 
bonds were to fall, and they had money to invest, 
they would buy, and where a Jarge number are 
thus impressed, such funds will retain the value 
at which the holders appraise them. An idea 
how far the poor classes of the Republic are in- 
terested in the debt may be gathered from the 
fact that the Savings Banks in the State of New 
York hold $40,000,000 of bonds, and it is estimated 
not less than $200,000,000 are held by the Savings 
Banks of the nation. 





THERE is a good time coming for American 
ladies who aspire to the honors and emoluments of 
political life. A light breaks through the mist that has 
enveloped the doctrine of Woman’s Rights, and the 
strong-minded daughters of the Republic doubtless look 
forward eagerly to the inauguration of a President who 
is irrevocably committed to the principle of introduc- 
ing the feminine element into politics upon an equality 
with the sex that has heretofore held the monopoly. 
Ben Wade, in the Executive chair, cannot go back on 
the theory that, as a Senator, he championed; and when 
he shall have been invested with the privilege of mak- 
ing diplomatic appointments, he will be morally com- 
pelled to act up to the sentiment of the following: 


To His Excellency Andrew Johnson, President of the Uni- 
ted Slates: 





Smm—Believing as I do that the time has come when 
women of capacity and talent may properly represent 
this Government at foreign courts, and in forei 
countries, the undersigned most cheerfully solicits for 
and recommends the appointment of Mrs. Frances Lora 
Bond to such embassy as may be compatible with the 
interests and the honor of the country. 

RespectfuLy, B. F. WADE. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 25, 1867. 

It is settled, therefore, that Mrs. Bond shall be nom- 
inated io an embassy. It is so nominated in the bond, 
and the first step, which is the most difficult, being 
taken, we may expect to have our most important diplo- 
matic positions filled by the ladies. And why not? Does 
not history teach us that, in spite of the pretensions of 
the “lords of earth,” the women have always contrived 
to be the motive power of political convulsions? 1s not 
beauty more eloquent than wisdom, and if the object of 
a diplomat is to carry a point, is it not a part ot a wo- 
man’s nature to do that? And as to that point of eti- 
quette which requires an ambassador at certain court, 


be no difficulty about that, for there are many ladies in 
America accustomed to wear the breeches, and no wo- 
man will object to donning any attire that is becoming 
and fashionable. It may be urged that our ladies can 
not be spared from their households at home, but mat- 
ried ladies can take their husbands with them as 
attachée, which they certainly are or should be, and be- 
sides, we know of several gentlemen who would be per- 
fectly content to have their wives sent away upon 
foreign missions, even to the Antipodés, 


It is not generally known that deaf mutes can be 
taught to speak, but such is the facts; and, more won- 
derful still, they not only speak so as to be understood, 
but articulate with peculiar distinctness. Mr. Louis 
Leroy gives the following curious account of a school 
which he recently visited in Geneva, Switzerland: 


The pupils, in recreation, were bp re in a court 
planted with trees, running about and not making much 
noise, notwithstanding that there were some little girls 
among the number. M. Renz, the master, received us 
with great cordiality. M. Leleux,the gentleman who took 
me there, mentioned our wish to t the establish- 
ment. The master preceded us into the school-room, 
where our entra was saluted by several a ee 
messieurs |’ pronounced by a few pupils who had pre- 
ferred work to play. 

“ Here are some little fellows who do not stammer in 
their speech,”’ said I to Leleux. 

“Do they not pronounce well?” said he, 

« Admirably,” I answered. , 

The looks of these children had a special character 
of sharpness, as they literally devoured us with their 
eyes. M. Renz made asign to one of them to approach, 
and asked him what he did when we came in. 

“ These gentlemen sat down,” replied the child. 

“And what does the tallest of them hold on his 
knee ?” 

“His hat,” 
eone cigar is out; will you give him a light to rekin- 

le Lid 

The child replied, ‘Yes, sir,” and ran off eagerly to 
get some matches. 

“Now,” said the master, “recite a fable to our 


guests. 

“ Le chéne et le roseau,”” was immediately recited ina 
very agreeable manner, 

“ What has struck me,” said I to the teacher, ‘is the 





singular clearness of the articulation. The inflections 
are as good as at the Conservatoire.” 
This compliment seemed to give t pleasure to M. 


Renz. Some copy-books, with exc@llent specimens of 
penmanship, were then exhibited; and these were suc- 
ceeded by exercises in drawing diagrams on the black- 
board, w were eminently satisfactory, the pupils 
tracing out with great skill the figure of the problem 
demanded by the master. 

“Well,” said Leleux to me, “are you satisfied with 
the intelligence of these little fellows ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “but I have seen their 
equals in France.” 

“ You really think so?” 

“T am eure of it.” 

**You may perhaps be mistaken.” 

** By no means; I grant you that these children are in 
a fair way; but apart from their pronunciation, which 
is quite remarkable, I repeat that we have pupils just 
as tar advanced as they in most of our primary schools.”’ 

“ But yours speak and understand?” 

“Just like these.”’ 

“No, for these were born deaf and dumb,” 

“Im ble.”” 


“It is the exact truth. Oome, now, there is one with 
his back turned to us; address him, and see if he will 
answer.” 

“My little friend,” said I, in a very loud voice, “I 
have here a delicious cake; will you have it?” 

The child did not turn round—he had heard nothing. 
I remained confounded, and more moved than I can ex- 
press at the eight of these poor disinherited children 
of nature, to whom the sagacious benevolence of one 
man had almost restored the two senses.”’ 

This isan age in which enlightened communities 
profess to give much attention to the amelioration of 
the condition of the industrial classes, thongh it must 
be confessed that the working people are themselves 
the most active in securing their own advancement. 
The masses, who depend upon their labor for their 
daily bread, are beginning to appreciate the value of 
organizations for their own benefit, and to understand 
that, as they constitute a formidable political power, 
they can compel the establishment of equitable relations 
between labor and capital. But in these movements 
in behalf of industrial advancement, the interests of 
workingwomen have not received a fair share of con- 
sideration. This isowing chiefly to the fact that the 
weaker sex have not the energy and faculty of combins- 
tion essential to self-protection in the great social strug- 
gle. We are glad to see that a bill has been introduced 
by Mr. Tweed, in the New York State Senate, provid- 
ing that Charles P, Daly, Moses 8. Beach, James W. 
Gerard, Daniel Walford, and James W. Parsons be con- 
stituted a body corporate, to be located in the city of 
New York, under the name of The Workingwomen’s 
Protective Union. The object of this association is to 
protect the interesis of women engaged in the industrial 
spheres outside of mere household service, and espe- 
cially to shield them from the frauds and impositions 
of employers, and to assist them in finding available 
channels for their labor. We trust that the passage of 
this bill isa toregone conclusion, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 

Ir would seem that the ways of Music, and 
more especially of operatic management, are mysterious. 
We had announced in our last issue the probability 
that Mr. Harrison would have opened Pike’s Opera 
House during the past week. Our faith had; been 
pinned to his own advertisements, as that of a 
daily journal had been. The pin-hole in our faith is all 
that it has to boast of. 
Seriously, however, is it not time that some decent 
attention to their engagements should operate with 
conductors, vocalists and managers ? 
An ordinary theatre, conducted upon an equally im- 
pertinent system of disregard toits promises, would 
undoubtedly fail. Public disappointment would be 
retaliated upon it, and pecuniary loss wouid reward itg 
trickery. Neither would the manager, with whom the 
fault did not rest, submit to bear any share of the odium 
which might be imputed to him through the fault of a 
member or members af his establishment. Why then 
should an operatic director? Would it not be far more 
dignified for him to wash his hands of the matter by 
taking the public he works for, into his confidence, and 
exposing the double-dealing or lack of honesty which 
has led him into the scrape, whether it last tor a week, 
a month ora year? We offer our advice for just as 
much as it is worth, and entertain the fullest and com- 
pletest belief that no operatic manager will ever think 
of following it. 
In the interval the musical su of the “ Belle 
Helene” has been assured. Those wao on first hear- 
ing it pronounced its musical impertinence inferior in 
talent, impudence and abandon ‘to that of the 
cison thoy ava tates ped ope eae 

on. They own 
and to the full as cleverly In ads — 
think that the surgical operation 
Tostee’s larynz has been ofa decided benefit to that 
lady, enabling her, as it undoubtedly ought to do, and 
we presume, will, torefrain from disappointing them. 
While the Grand Opera was hidden ina cloud, Offen. 


ject to some points of his musical development, but 
what he deigns to give the public, he gives very 
thoroughly, and le pére Bateman profits by it. 

At the other theatres besides the cofy little French 
house, no novelty has presented itself for criticism. 

‘Rosedale ” will be withdrawn at Wallack’s d 
the coming—or as perhaps we ought to say, the age 
—week, in favor of ‘Oliver Twist,” it may pre- 
sumed, in compliment to Mr. Dickens, who follows it, 
at Steinway Hal!, in the proximate one. 

Little children and older children as well laugh over 
the pantomimic marvels and splendors of “ Humpty 
Dumpty ” at the Olympic. 

Mr. Chantrau enters in the Broadway Theatre, as we 
go to press, upon the last week of his engagement with 
his new hit, De Walden’s quadruple “ Joe.” 

Dazzling its admirers with its wonderful last scene, 
the ‘White Fawn” is still crowding Niblo’s, unmis- 
takably proving that the ballet is sensuously attréic- 
ti 


ve. 

While at the New York Circus, a new sensation 
appeals most strongly to public attention. We allude 
to the Cynocephalus. This four-handed and dog-headed 
animal has, according to one of our daily brethren, 
** a true conception of art.” Another says, *‘ he is mild, 
benevolent and sagacious;” a third, that ‘‘ he is learned 
beyond his age or race,”’ and a fourth, that “he is an 
‘amoosin’ ’ little rascal. With such a quartette of com- 
pliments his success ought to be assured beyond any 

radventure, he be an animal he deserves it, 

anything else, in heaven’s name let him have it, for 
the honor of his impudence, which after all is no greater 
than much of our earlier knowledge of the “show” 
business may unprofitably remember. 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, has quitted Steinway 
Hall, where, on Monday, April 13, he will be succeeded 
by the greater novelist, Mr. Charles Dickens. 

On the same day Mrs. Fanny Kemble commences & 
Shakespearean career at the Brooklyn Institute (in the 
City of Churches), which we feel convinced she will 
find one of the pleasantest halls for reading in to be 
met with in this country. 

And on the same evening Miss Lacoste, who has 
made such a sensation at De Garmo’s Hall, with her 
recitation of “Julius Cwsar,” will repeat her un- 
doubtedly fine—let us call it, performance. 








ART GOSSIP. 


Tux pictures which formed the private col- 
lection of the late Mr. Abraham Cozzens, some seventy- 
five in number, will soon be placed on exhibition in 
the galleries of Messrs. Leavitt & Strebeigh, Clinton 
Hall, preparatory to their being sold at auction by that 
firm. This collection is one specially worthy of the 
attention of connoisseurs, as it comprises choice ex- 
amples from the pencils of Cole, Church, Eastman 
Johnson, Leutze, Kensett, Lang, and many other popu- 
lar American artists. 

There is now to be seen at the Goupil Art Gallery a 

very strong and characteristic portrait of General Grant, 
painted from life by Mr. William Marshall, together 
with an engraving from the same, also executed by the 
artist, who has been assiduously working upon it for 
some time past. The engraving is an excellent exam- 
ple of that branch of ari, the decay of which some 
critics are given to deploring. It is executed in the 
line manner, and may be classed as a representative 
work of its kind, since it is by the combination of lines 
alone that the effects and textures are produced, Im- 
pressions from the plate will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, for whom it was specially 
engraved, 
We have lately seen in the studio of Mr. 8. J. Guy a 
cabinet picture, tn which the effect of candlelight has 
been treated by him with uncommon success. The sub- 
ject is a little girl retiring for the night, and with a por- 
tion of her drapery arranged so as to form a train, 
which she contemplates with a coquettish turn of her 
head. A candle placed upon a chair gives the light 
with which the apartment is pervaded, and the man- 
agement of this is effected with great skill. In the 
drawing and pose of the figure, as well as in the paint- 
ing of the drapery and general accessories, the artist 
has also been very successful. This picture, we under- 
stand, has been purchased by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Guy’s contribution to the approaching ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design is a small picture, of 
which candlelight effect is also the main element, 

Mr. J. Beaufain Irving has lately finished a charming 
portrait of a lady dressed in white, with a black lace 
scarf. The background of the picture is novel and 
pleasing in its effect. A small picture of a young man 
seated, and dressed in the picturesque costume of a 
century ago, has also been nearly finished by the same 
artist, who makes a specialty of pictures in this 


re. 
"7 lake, or pond, in the Adirondacks has furnished Mr. 
Homer Martin with a subject for a landscape of 
moderately large size, which was lately on view at the 
Century Club, and will probably be soon placed on ex- 
hibit’ on in some one of the public galleries. The effect is 
that of a rosy morning, with dark pine-trees strongly 
defined against a vapory sky. One of the merits of 
this picture consists in the feeling with which the tree- 
forms are massed and made out, and the scene isa 
charming one for its tranquility and solitude, 

Mr. E. W. Perry has gone to the famous “ Bigelow 
pers’ for a subject on which to exercise bis pencil. 
He has now upon his easel, and in an advanced stage 
toward completion, a cabinet picture in which the 
“Huldah” of the story is represented sitting at a 
table, peeling apples, while the face ot “ Ezekiel ” may 
be dimly discerned peeping in at the window-panes 
behind. The picture is a promising one, and we 
probably again refer co it when it is finished. 

The pictures on which Mr. A. D. Shattuck is now at 
work are a large landscape of Massachusetts scenery, 
and a smaller one in which rocks, trees and filling 
water are the ehief elements. In the large picture a 
very luminous evening sky has been treated by the 
artist with great force. 

Mr. W. H. Beard has nearly finished two pictures, in 
both of which deer are the animated objects. A herd 
of deer sporting and drinking in a wild woodland lake 
is the subject of the larger picture. In the other we 
see a herd of does—one of them snowy as Wordsworth’s 
“* White Doe of Ryleston ’’—trotting down a pass that 
leads to a ford. Mr. Beard’s contributions to the 
Academy exhibition this year are two companior pic- 
tures, illustrating something of the life and character 
of those graceful birds, the sandhill cranes, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Pusiic Lepezer Borprne, Philadelphia; 
with an Account of the Proceedings conn with 
its Opening, June 20, 1867: Groner W. CurLps. 


The Public Ledger Building that we have in view in 
this article is not the magnificent architectural crea- 
tion of that name; it is —|~ a book; a book, it is 
true, inspired by the edifice, but that in itself possesses 
merits that place it high in the list of recent publica- 
tions. In its mechanical details this volume is the 
finest that we have seen published in America, It is 
beautitully printed on toned and tinted paper, and 
richly bound in Magenta and gold,combining attributes 
of neatness, elegance and artistic finish that abun- 
dantly attest the tasteand judgment of the pubiisher. 
An excellent steel engraving, the portrait of Mr. George 
W. Childs, ornaments the first page, and throughout 
the book are engravings representing the stately and 
massive exterior of the Ledger Building and the views 
of the several departments of the interior. The pub- 
lisher’s aim in issuing this volume is, as he says, to 
describe the most extensive and plete newspaper 
establishment in E or America, and to convey 8 
slight idea of one of the most striking improvements 
in Philadelphia, and at the same time indicate to what 











fo wear s court dress on state occasions, there would 





bach has been becoming more luminous, We may ob- 





perfection newspaper machinery and journalistic or- 
ganization have been broughtin 1867, To this end a 


complete history of the Philadelphia Ledger is 
with all the details connected with the pA ny | 
the new edifice at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
The suthor gays | © To those of us She have 
watched the rise e New g 
and are oer ite every detail of its construction, 
its immense size, as well as entire adaptability to the 
urpdsts designed, is apparent. But itis not so easy 
fh a printed deéseription to convey the same idea to the 
reader. In thé qntomapenying. sketch, therefore, we 
shall seek merely to give the dimensions, figures and 
such prominent features aa tiay enable those in 
to secure at least a partial conception of the magnitude, 
atchitectural beauty, and general completeness of the 
establishment.” 

The book coneludes with an account of the coming 
of the new building, snd of the grand banquet at “ 
Continental Hotel, in celebration of the event. Al 
gether, the work is entertaming and instructive, +. 
everything that emanates from the proprietor of = 
Philadelphia Ledger must be; and we congratulate Mr. 
Childs upon his success in this publication and upon 
the fact of his having se substantial a theme to d ° 
instead of the fiction of authorsin @' 








Gen. B. F. Butler Delivering the Opening 
Speech, as One of the Managers of Impeach 
ment, at the Impeachment Trial, in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, Washington, D. C., on Mon- 
day, 30th ult. 

On Monday, the 30th ult., Gen. ~— hn 
the part of the Managers of Impeachment, open C) 
case for the prosecution in an able speech of three 
hours’ duration, Which had evidently been prepared 
with great care and research. This speech has been 
published at length in the daily journals, and has at. 
tracted much attention, and provoked criticism, of 
course favorable and abusive, from the partisans of the 
President and of Congress. Whatever may be the gen. 
eral’s merits as an orator, there is no doubt that he 
is terribly in earnest in the discharge of his duties as @ 
hard-working member of the Committee of Managers. 
Our artist in Washington sketched the scene while the 
eloquent manager was in the act of reading his speech 
from the printed slips, and the engraving upon our 
front page represents that interesting feature of the 
Impeachwent Trial. 








Sir William Don and the Debtors’ Prison. 


Very many good stories are told of the 
eccentricities and ready wit of Sir William Don, a tall, 
athletic baronet, who afew years since, atter having 
wasted a vast estate in riotous living, played a line 
of characters at the leading theatres in the large tawns 
and cities of the United States. He was unknown to 
me personally, although I had seen him on the stage, 
and I was not a little surprised in receiving a letter 
from him, written from the debtors’ prison in New 
York city, desiring in the most impassioned language 
my immediate presence. Some experience with that 
class of business had accustomed me to the impatient 
style of the innocent victims of remorseless creditors, 
and I delayed until a late hour of the day attending to 
Sir William’s summons, On arriving at the jail, the 
keeper, who was justly renowned for his harshness 
and want of human feeling, met me with reproaches 
for being so tardy, which surprised me not a little, as 
hitherto on the occasion of my visits to the jail he had 
shown much ill-temper because through my interven- 
tion several of his profitable boarders had been able to 
change their quarters for others more to their mind, 

“For heaven’s sake, counselor, hurry up-stairs, and 
see if you can do anything to quiet a crazy, long-legged 
devil, that was put im last night, and has not been 
quiet a minute since, Never had such a wild animal im 
the jail.” 

I went into the large room where the pauper debtors 
were detained, and several of my old clients there 
recognizing me, shouted out: 

“ Herc, Englishman, is your lawyer;”’ and Sir William 
Don immediately issued from his cell, all unshaven and 
unkempt, and with straws in his hair, and clothes 
making him look like Poor Tom in *‘ Lear.” 

He overwhelmed me with a volley of abuse for my 
tardiness, mingled with entreaties for my aid for his 
wunmediate release, and it was some time before I could 
persuade him to answer my inquiries as to the cause 
ot his imprisonment and the names and residence of 
his prosecuting creditors, 

In answer to my demand for the papers which neces- 
sarily were served upon him at the time of his arrest, 
he informed me that he knew nothing of them, never 
had seen them, and so on; but when informed by me 
that they were indispensable, he fumbled in hie = 
ets, and to his infinite surprise, found them. A brief 
examination of the summons, order of arrest, and affi- 
davits, disclosed no legal flaw, and I promptly informed 
my client—who had as yet said not a word about fee— 
that he would be obliged to give bail or await the result 
of a trial, which, in the usual course of the law, might 
oceur in two years. Or he might pay the claim, two 
thousand dollars (the amount of a bill of excharge his 
baronetship had unfortunately given on 4 banking- 
house in London, where he had no funds), and come 
out of jail a, 

* Bail, bail! what do you mean by bail?” he asked, 

And when I explained that by bail was meant a bond 
on to the sheriff, execu’ by two freeholders in 

ee the amount of the debt, he interrupted me, 
asking: 

“ Freeholders! what are freeholders?’’ which I in- 
—. him to be a term dis land- 
owners m houseowners and tenants, Sir William 
went directly to his cell, and finding his note-book or 
diary, deliberately made the following entry, “‘ When 
going into new places make the acquaintance of free- 
holders!’’ and afterward was much calmer. 

Unfortunately our eccentric triend’s acquaintances 
were not of that class, and for many a long w sum- 
mer day he was fain to remain there in the society of 
sailors and negroes, dishonest debtors and miserable 
= detained as witnesses in causes that are never 


One had been in full five years, because his creditors 
were not satisfied with his account of the disposition of 
his money, they believing he had concealed it, and he 
remaining all that time there on a wretched diet for a 
few thousands of dollars. A sturdy, honest-looki 
sailor, with a wife and children suffering at home, 
been there eighteen months, because he could not pa: 
twenty dollars costa to a lawyer, now a dist od 

y orator and politician. Finding the great 
wyer relentless, and deaf to all my appeals to mercy, 

I paid him the twenty dollars, and bad the momen’ 

satisfaction of seeing the sailor restored to liberty 
his family, and of stopping his twentieth-time-rapeated 
promise to repay me out of his first wages. I never 
saw or heard of him again. An old man pamed Jones, 
from Massachusetts, had heen there for three years, 
for a petty fraud ot three hundred dollars. On the 
written guarantee of his s02-in-law to pay me only $50 
fee, I was able, after much hard labor in and out of the 
courts, to obtain his release. Jones left the State with- 
out calling on me, aud when I demanded my little com. 
pensation of the son-in-law, be wrote me that Jones 
told him that I had decerved and betrayed him, and 
they owed me nothing. Sir William Don’s matter was 
settled after he had been in confinement two months, 
by his mother paying the debt, and he giving me hus 
due bill, which I still hold. 








A PRINTER’s apprentice says that at the office 
they charge him all the pi they do find, and at the 
house they charge him with all they don’t find. He 
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Embellishments of Paris—The Pavilion 
Cafe in the Garden of the Luxembourg. 


of erection similar tu those 
At 


structures are in process 
already established in the Garden of the Tuileries. 
the corner of the 
l’Ouest, is the newly-finished Pavilion 


those present who desired to touch it with their lips, to ; sion of Turkish and Arab soldiers was quite lengthy, ) the embellishments of the great Capita: of the wor-d, 


perform that azt of veneration. 
Christmas Festivities at Jerusalem. 
Alihou h the Christmas season is always observed by 
the Chri-tians at Bethlehem with solemn and interest. 


ing ceremonies, we are not quite sure our young friends | 
The new Garden of the Luxembourg, in Paris, is now | would be satisfied if the Oriental customs were imported | 
being embellished with much taste, and several public | to our own homes, 


We are too fond of a social inter- 
change of friendly words and tokens to take much 
pleasure in the rattling and banging of firearms and 


Rue Bonaparte and the Rue de | the endless confusion attending a large procession of 
Café, built in Turkish soldiers, 


The last anniversary was marked | 


the Italian style, of brick and stone, with applications with unusual interest to the dweller: on the sacred soil 


of colored earthenware. These many-colored facings 
mingling with the brick and stone, produce an origi inal 
effect in pleasing contrast with the monotony of the 
neighboring houses. 

The Queen of Spain 

Receiving the 

Golden Rose Sent 

by the Pope. 

On the 8th of March 
last, the Queen of Spain, 
accompanied br the King, 
her husband, gave aud- 
fence, with the usual for- 
malities, to the Apostolic 
Legate Vicegerent, Luigi 
Palloti, commissioned to 
present to Her Majesty 
the Golden Ro-:e, the gift 
of His Holiness Pio Nono. 
The Legate accompanied 
the presentation wiih a 
brief addvess, which was 
graciously responded to 
by the Queen. The Rose, 
or rather the bouquet of 
roses and ot rosebuds of 
gold, was placed on the 
grand altar beside the 
Evangile. At the Jie Missa 
Est, the Archbishop seated 
himself in front of the 
altar, while the pontifical 
brief, according the rose 
to Her Majesty, was read, 
together with the Aposto- 
ic blessing to the Queen 
and royal family. After 
other ceremonies connec- 
ted with the occasion, the 
Queen and her Consort 
approached, and knelt on 
the steps of the altar. 
Then the Legate, taking 
he golden rose from the 
altar, gave it into the 
hands of the officiating 
Archbishop, who present- 
ed it to Her Majesty, pro- 
nouncing at the same 
ime, in Latin, the cus- 
tomary formula. Her 
Majesty, who had till then 
held the rose in her 
hands, handed it to the 
Chaplain, who permitted 


of Jerusalem, as it was associated with a national fare- 


well extended to M. Barrere, the French Consul, who 
had won for himself the affection and confidence of the 


people during his residence among them. The proces- | 
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and eertainly presented a most picturesque appearance. 


may not be without value as suggesticns and models in 


The French Consul, who appears in the centre of our | the beautifying of the parks and pubiic places of the 


engraving, was preceded by a party of horsemen, who 


kept swinging their heavy silver-mounted staffs in the 
air in a manner perfectly fearful to those unacquainted 
with the performance. The excitement along the rcute 


was intense; every one in the vast assemblage appear- | 


| ing to exert himself in the most boisterous and tantas- 

tic manner. The flourish of arms, and impetuosity of 
| the horsemen, joined with the shrill screams of the 
| Turks, gave a zest to the proceedings which no one 
| would care to have repeated. 


| The Promenades of Paris—The Great Cas- | 


cade in the Bois de Boulogne—The Lake 


of St. James. 


al” 


bee 
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cities of America. Perhaps, ip tne seme manover, 
Europe may take its lesson from be magnificence of 
the Central Park of our metropolis. Under the title of 
the Promenades of Paris, we publi-h two engravings, 
one of the Great Cascade in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
other of the Lake of St. James, both of which will con- 
vey an idea of the taste and liberality which have been 
exercised in the adornment of the French Capital. 


The George Thompson Leaving the Ice~ 
bergs in the Antarctic Ocean. 


The ship George Thompson, which left the port of 
Melbourne, destined for London, on the 27th of Novem- 


The illustrations that we give from time to time of | ber last, became entanyled in 4 large field of solid ice, 


in that portion of the Ant- 
arctic Ocean which is off 
posite a point recognized 
by geographers as Adelie 
Land, and remained in 
this perilous situation 
several days before an 
* escape could be accom§ 
plished. After experienc- 
ing .much difficulty in 
keeping the vessel from 
dritting upon. some ot the 
large, angtlar bergs, the 
captain succeded in fore- 
ing the ship into an open, 
ing between two immense 
ive-islands. Our engravin 
Hh Hl shows the position of th 
so My sh'p at this point. The 
we ri a glittering musses had 
Midi been piled together into 
Mi tilt ll { every conceivable shape, 
| } and while some reflected 
Ih Hi, rd a stately grandeur, others 
, gy Hl were crushing themselves 
il with an angry roar, in 
close proximity to the 
vessel], Watching the 
change in the wind, the 
captain managed, after 
many fruitless attempts, 
to run the ve:sel into open 
ea. The crew had en- 
dured the most aggravat- 
ing suffering, and many 
had given up in despair, 
confidently expecting ic 
die from the intense cold 
or perish in an awful col- 
lision with the stern com4 
panions by which th 9 
were so long surroundecg 


The Obsequies cf 
Louis I, of Bava- 
ria—The Body on 
twe Catafalque in 
the Church of St 
Boniface, at Mu 
wick. 
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the obsequies of the late King Louis L of Bavamia. The 
faneral cortege, composed of all the high dignitaries ef 
the kingdom, the military, the clergy and public officials 
generally, proceeded to the Court Chapel at the Church 
of St. Boniface. There the clergy received the corpse 
of the king, which was placed on a cataf.ique. Tho 
Archbishop pronounced the benediction. The coffi» 
was then carried to the sarcophagus by the Grand 
Masier of Ceremonies, the Minister of the Royal House- 
hold and of Foreign Affairs, and the Court Marshal, the 
Baron Laroche. Wien the body had been deposited in 
the vault, the Grani Master of Ceremonies affixed a 
double seal. Our engraving represents the remains of 
the deceased monarch on the catafalque in the Church 
of St. Boniface. 


Mr. Disraeli Addressing the House of Com- 
mons for the First Time as Prime Minis- 
ter. 


On the 6th of March last, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, the 
new prime minister of England, addressed the House 
of Commons for the first time since his elevation to 
the head of the English ministry. His remarks were 
characterized with becoming modesty, while his ges- 
tures and tone of voice had a peculiar dignity about them 
which were in happy keeping with the responsible situa- 
tion in which he has been placed. His entire behavior 
on the occasion seemed to meet the hearty approval cf 
his immediate supporters and his political opponents. 
Our illustration gives a view of the Treasury bench 
and the table of the House. The Speaker is in his chair, 
and the benches and galleries are crowded with spec- 
tators, anxious to see how the honorable gentleman 
will deport himself, and what new political measures 
he will advarce. Mr. Disraeli occupies the position 
which is invariably assigned to the leading member of 
the cabinet in the House of Commons, and the other 
ministers occupy seats at his right and left. The lead- 
ing members of the Opposition party sit on the other 
side of the table, where the present prime minister 
watched the proceedings during the political ascend- 
ancy of Mr. Giadstone. 








CONE! 


Og, lay her gently in the mold ; 
Cover her o’er ; 

Bhe from her bed so dark and cold 
Will come no more! 

Hushed now for ever is her song, 
80 touched with fire ; 

Fain would I still its strains prolong 
On Mem'ry’s lyre. 


Ye gentle gales that breathe of Spring, 
Flit o’er her grave, 

And when ye balmy odors bring, 
Give as she gave, 

Oh, nurse the willow-tree that weeps 
O’er her sweet breast ; 

Oh, nourish each fond flower that keeps 
Watch o’er her rest. 


Thou soft and fragrant summer breeze, 
Her grave come nigh, 

And linger mong the cypress trees 
That o’er her sigh. 

Ye brightest stars of shining spheres, 
Smile from above ; 

Thou rosy morn, thy dewy tears 
Weep o’er my love. 


Oh, weep them at thy dawning hour, 
When none is near ; 

Oh, fill the chalice of each flower 
With one pure tear. 

So should they drop upon the ground 
From flow’rets’ eyes, 

They'll fitly consecrate the mound 
*Neath which she lies, 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNZ REID. 








CHAPTER XXXIV.—‘' I'LL COME To you!” 


In the balconied window of a handsome house 
fronting on the Tuileries Gardens were two female 
figures, neither of which had anything to pro- 
nounee them Parisian. One was a young girl with 
an English face, bright roseate complexion, and 
sunny hair; the other was a tawny -skinned 
mulatta, 

The reader will recognize Blanche Vernon and 
her attendant, Sabina. 

It was not strange that Maynard could not find 
Sir George at any of the hotels. The English 
baronet was quartered as abovo, having preferred 
the privacy of a maison meublée. 

Sir George was not at home ; and his daughter, 
with Sabina by her side, had stepped out upon 
the balcony to observe the ever-changing pan- 
orama upon the street below. 

The call of a cavalry bugle, with the braying of 
a military band, had made them aware that 
soldiers were passing—a sight attractive to wo- 
men, whether young or old, dark or fair. 

On looking over the parapet, they saw that 
the street was filled with them: soldiers of all 
arms—infantry, cavalry, artillery—some halted, 
some marching past; while officers in brilliant 
uniforms, mounted on fine horses, were galloping 
to and fro, vociferating orders to the various 
equadrons they commanded. 

For some time the young English girl and her 
attendant looked down upon the glittering array, 
withvut exchanging speech. 

It was Sabina who at length broke silence. 

“Dey ain’t nowha ‘longside ow British officas, 
for all dat gildin’ an’ red trowsas. Dey minds me 
ob a monkey I once see in "Badoes dress’ up soja 
fashion—jes’ like dat monkey some o’ ’em look !” 

**Come, Sabby ! you are severe in your criticism. 
These French officers have the name of being 
very brave and gallant.” 

The daughter of Si George Vernon was a year 
older than when last seen by us. She had traveled 
a great deal of late. Though still but a child, it 
was not strange she should talk with the sage- 
ness of a woman, 








‘Doan b’lieve it,” was the curt answer of the 
attendant. ‘Dar only brave when dey drink 
wine, an’ gallant when de womans am good-look- 
ing. Dat’s what dese French be. Affer all dey’s 
only ’publicans, jess de same as in dem ’Meriky 
States.” 

The remark seemed to produce s sudden change 
in the attitude of the young girl. A remembrance 
came over her ; and instead of continuing to gaze 
at the soldiers below, she stood abstracted and 
thoughtful. 

Sabina noticed her abstraction, and had some 
suspicion of what was causing it. Though her 
young mistress had long since ceased to be a com- 
municative child, the shrewd attendant could 
guess what was passing through her thoughts. 

The words “ Republic” and ‘‘ America,” though 
spoken in Badian patois, had recalled incidents, 
by Blanche never to be forgotten. 

Despite her late reticence on the subject of 
these past scenes, Sabina knew that she still 
fondly remembered them. Her silence but showed 
it the more, 

**Deed yes, Missy Blanche,” continued the 
mulatta, ‘dem fellas down dar hab no respeck for 
politeness. Jess see de way dey’s swaggerin’! 
Look how dey push dem poor people *bout!” 

She referred to an incident transpiring on the 
street below. A small troop of Zouaves, march- 
ing rapidly along the sidewalk, had closed suddenly 
upon a crowd of civilian spectators. Instead of 
giving fair time for the latter to make way, the 
officer at the head of the troop not only vented 
vociferations upon them, but threatened them 
with drawn sword ; while the red-breeched ruffians 
at his back seemed equally ready to make use of 
their bayonets ! 

Some of the people treated it as a joke, and 
laughed loudly; others gave back angry words 
or jeers; while the majority appeared awed and 
trembling. 

“‘Dem’s de sogas ob de ’public—de officas, too !” 
exultingly pursued the loyal Badian. ‘You 
nebba see officas ob de Queen of England do dat 
way. Nebba!” 

“No, nor all republican officers, Sabby. I 
know one who would not, and go do you.” 

“Ah! Missy Blanche; me guess who you 
peakin’ of. Dat young genlum you save from de 
*tagin’ obdesteama, Berrytrue, He was brave, 
gallant offica—Sabby say dat.” 

“But he was a republican!” 

“Well, maybe he wa. Dey said so. But he 
wan’t none ob de ’Meriky ’publicans, nor ob dese 
French neida, Me hear you fadda say he b’long 
to de country ob England.” 

“To Ireland.” 

“Shoo, Missy Blanche, dat all de same! Tho’ 
he no like dem Irish we see out in de Wes’ Indy. 
Dar’s plenty ob dem in ’Badoes,” 

**You’re speaking of the Irish laborers, whom 
you’ve seen doing the hard work. Captain May- 
nard—that’s his name, Sabby—is a gentieman. 
Of course that makes the difference.” 

“Ob course. A berry great diff’rence. Heno 
like dem no how. But, Missy Blanche, wonda 
wha he now am! Trange we no mo’ hear ob him} 
You tink he gone back to de ’Meriky States ?” 

The question touched a chord in the bosom of 
the young girl that thrilled unpleasantly. It was 
the same that for more than twelve inonths she 
had been putting to herself, in daily repetitions, 
She could no more answer it than the mulatta. 

“I’m sure I cannot tell, Sabby.” 

She said this with an air of calmness which 
her quick-witted attendant knew to be unreal, 

“Berry trange he no come to meet you fadda 
in de big house at Seven Oak. Me see de gub- 
nor gib um de ’dress on one ob dem card, Me hea¥ 
you fadder say he muss come, and hear de young 
genlum make promise. Wonda wha for he no 
keep it ?” 

Blanche wondered too, though without declar- 
ing it. Many an hour had she spent conjecturing 
the cause of his failing to keep that promise. She 
would have been glad to see him again; to thank 
him once more, and in less hurried fashion, for 
that act of gallantry, which, it might be, was the 
saving of her life. 

She had been told then that he intended to take 
part in some of the revolutions. But she knew 
that all these were over ; and he could not be now 
engagedinthem. He must have stayed in Eng- 
land or Ireland? Or had he returned to the United 
States? In any case, why had he not come down 
to Seven Oaks, Kent? It was but an hour’s ride 
from London ! 

Perhaps in the midst of his exalted associations 
—military and political—he had forgotten the 
simple child he had plucked from peril? It 
might be but one of the ordinary incidents of his 
adventurous life, and was scarce retained it in his 
memory ? 

But she remembered it ; with a deep sense of in- 
debtedness—a romantic gratitude, that grew 
stronger as she became more, capable of appre- 
ciating the disintereatedness of the act. 

Perhaps all the more, that the benefactor had 
not returned to claim his reward. She was old 
enough to know her father’s position and power, 
A mere adventurer would have availed himself of 
such a chance to benefit by them, Captain May- 
nard could not be this? 

It made her happy to reflect that he was a gen- 
tleman ; but sad to think, she should never see 
him again. 

Often had these alternations of thought passed 
through the mind of this fair young creature, 
They were passing through it that moment, as 
she stood looking out upon the Tuileries, regard- 
less of the stirring incidents that were passing 
upon the pavement below. 

Her thoughts were of the past; of a scene on 
the other side of the Atlantic; of many a little 
episode on board the Cunard steamer ; of one yet 
more vividly remembered, when she was hanging 
by a rope above angry hungering waves, till she 
felt a strong arm thrown around her, that lifted 
her beyond their rage! 

She was startled from her reverie by the voice 





of her attendant, uttered in a tone of unusual ex- 
citement, 

‘Look! lookee yonder, Missy Blanche! Dem 
Arab fellas hab take # man prisoner! See! dey 
fotch im this way—right unner de winda. Poor 
fella! Wonda what he been an done?” 

Blanche Vernon bent over the balcony, and 
scanned the street below. Her eye soon rested 
on the group pointed out by Sabina. 

Half a dozen Zouaves, hurrying along with loud 
talk and excited gesticulation, conducted a man 
in their midst. He was in civilian dress, of & 
style that bespoke the gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing its disorder. 

** Some political offender!” thought the daugh- 
ter of the diplomatist, not wholly unacquainted 
with the proceeding of the times. 

It was a conjecture that passed, quick as it 
had come ; but only into acertainty. Despite the 
disordered dress and humiliating position of the 
man—the young girl recognized her rescuer—he 
who, but the moment before, was occupying her 
thoughts! 

And he saw her! Walking with head erect, and 
eyes upturned to the heaven, he feared not to face, 
his glance fell upon a dark-skinned woman with 
a white toque on her head, and beside her a young 
girl shining like a Virgin of the Sun! 

He had no time to salute them. No chance 
either, for his hands were in manacles! 

In another instant he was beneath the balcony, 
forced forward by the chattering apes who were 
guarding him. 

But he heard a voice above his head—above 
their curses and their clamor—a soft, sweet voice, 
crying out : 

“Tl come to you! I will come!” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—TO THE PRISON. 


“T’rx, come to you! Iwill come!” 

True to the intention thus proclaimed, Blanche 
Vernon glided back into the room; and, hastily lay- 
ing hold of hat and cloak, was making for the 
stair. 

“You mad, missa!” cried the mulatta, throw- 
ing herself into the doorway with the design of 
intercepting her. ‘What will you fadda say? 
Dar’s danger outside ’mong dem noisy sojas. 
For lub ob de good Jesus, Missy Blanche, doan 
tink ob goin’ down to de ’treet |” 

‘‘There’s no danger. I don’t care if there is. 
Stand out of the way, Sabby, or I'll be too late. 
Stand aside, I tell you!” 

“0, Mass Freeman!” appealed Sabina to the 
footman, who had come out of his ante-chamber 
on hearing the excited dialogue, ‘you see what 
you young misress agoin’ to do ?” 

‘* What be it, Miss Blanche?” 

‘‘ Nothing, Freeman ; nothing for Sabby to make 
so much of. I'm only going to find papa. Don’t 
either of you hinder me!” 

The command was spoken in that tone, which 
the servants of England’s aristocracy are habitu- 
ated to respect ; and Blanche Vernon, though still 
only a child, was accustomed to their obedience. 

Before Freeman could make reply, she had 
passed out of the room, and commenced descend- 
ing the escalier. 

Sabina rushed after, no longer with the design of 
intercepting, but to accompany her. Sabby needed 
no bonnet, Her white toque was her constant 
coiffure, outdoors as in, 

Freeman, laying hold of his hat, followed them 
down the stair. 

On reaching the street, the young girl did not 
pause for an instant; but turned along the foot- 
way in the direction in which the prisoner had 
been conducted. 

Soldiers were still passing in troops, and citi- 
zens hurrying excitedly by, some going one way, 
some another. Dragoons were galloping along 
the wide causeway, and through the Tuileries Gar- 
dens; while the court inside the iron railing was 
alive with uniformed men. 

.Loud shouting was heard near at hand, with the 
rolling of drums and the sharp calling of trumpets. 

Further off, in the direction of the Boulevards, 
there was a constant rattling, which she knew to 
be the fire of musketry, mingled with the louder 
booming of cannon! 

She had no knowledge of what it could all mean. 
There were always soldiers in the streets of Paris 
and around the Tuileries. The marching of troops 
with beating drums, screaming bugles, and firing 
of guns, were things of every day occurrence : 
for almost every day there were reviews and mili- 
tary exercises. 

This only differed from the rest in the more ex- 
cited appearance of the soldiery, their ruder be- 
havior toward the pedestrians who chanced in 
their way, and the terrified appearance of the lat- 
ter, as they rushed quickly out of it. Several were 
seen hastening, as if for concealment or refuge! 
The young girl noticed this, but paid no regard 
to it. She only hurried on, Sabina by her side, 
Freeman close following. 

Her eyes were directed along the sidewalk, as if 
searching for some one who should appear at a 
distance before her, She was scanning the motley 
crowd to make out the Zouave dresses. 

An exclamation at length told that she had dis- 
covered them. A group in Oriental garb could 
be distinguished about a hundred yards ahead of 
her. In their midst was a man in civilian cos- 
tume, plainly their prisoner. It was he who had 
tempted her forth on that perilous promenade. 

Whilst her eyes were still on them, they turned 
suddenly from the street, conducting their captive 
through a gateway that was guarded by sentinels 
and surrounded by a crowd of soldiers—Zouaves 
like themselves, 

** Monsieur!” said she, on arriving in front of 
the entrance, and addressing herself to one of 
the soldiers, “why has that gentlemen been 
taken prisoner?” 

As she spoke in his own tongue, the soldier had 
no difficulty in understanding her. 

“Ho—ho!” he said, making her a mock salute, 
and bending down, till his hairy face almost 
touched her soft rose-colored cheek, ‘‘ My pretty 





white dove with the chevelure dor, what gentle- 
man are you inquiring about ?” 

‘* He, who has just been taken in there.” 

She pointed to the gateway now closed. 

* Parbleu! my little love! that’s no descrip- 
tion. A score have been taken in there within 
the last half hour—all gentlemen, I have no doubt, 
At least there were no ladies among them.” 

**T mean the one who went inlast. There have 
been none since.” 

“The last—the last—let me see! Oh! I sup- 
pose he’s been shut up for the same reason as the 
others.” 

** What is it, monsieur ?” 

Par dieu! Ican’t tell, my pretty sunbeam! 
Why are you so interested in him? You are not 
his sister, are you?” 

**No; I see you’re not,” continued the soldier, 
glancing at Sabina and Freeman, becoming also 
more respectful at the sight of the liveried atten- 
dant. ‘You must be un Anglaise ?” 

** Yes, I am,” was the reply. 

“If you'll stay here a moment,” said the 
Zouave, * I’ll step inside and inquire for you.” 

** Pray, do, monsieur |” 

Drawing a little to onc side, with Sabina and 
Freeman to protect herfrom being jostled, Blanche 
waited for the man’s return. 

True to his promise he came back ; but without 
bringing the required information. 

He could only tell them that, “the young man 
had been made prisoner for some political offence 
—for having interfered with the soldiers when 
upon their duty.” 

**Perhaps,” added he, in a whisper, ** monsieur 
has been incautious. He may have called out, 
* Vive la Republique,’ when the parole for to-day 
is ‘ Vive (1 Empereur!’ He appears to be an 
Anglais. Is he a relative of yours, mam’selle ?” 

“Oh, no!” answered the young girl, turning 
hastily away, and without even saying “ merci” 
to the man who had taken such trouble to serve 
ber, 

“Come, Sabina! let us back to the house. 
And you, Freeman, run to the English Embassy! 
If you don’t find papa there, go in search of him, 
All over Paris if need be. Tell him he is wanted 
—that Iwant him. Bring him along with you. 
Dear Freeman! promise me you will not lose a 
moment’s time. It’s the same gentleman who 
saved my life at Liverpool! You remember it. 
If harm should come to him here in this horrid 
city—go quick, sir! Take this! You may needa 
coach, Tell papa—tell Lord C—— you know what 
tosay. Quick! quick!” 

The handful of five franc pieces poured into his 
palm would of itself have been sufficient to 
stimulate the footman; and, without protest, he 
started off in the direction of the English Em- 
bassy. 

His young mistress, with her attendant, re- 
turned to the maison meublée—there to await the 
coming of her father. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.—TO THE EMBASSY. 

“CorNEEL! are you the woman to go with 
me?” 

The question was from Julia Girdwood to her 
cousin, after their return to the Hotel de Louvre. 
They were alone in their chambre de coucher, still 
shawled and bonneted, as they had come in from 
their promenade. 

Mrs. Girdwood, yet engaged with the trio of 
gentlemen, was in a reception-room below. 

** Where ?” asked Cornelia. 

** Where! I’m astonished you should ask! Of 
course after him!” 

“Dear Jule! I know what you mean. I was 
thinking of it myself. But what will aunt say, if we 
so expose ourselves? There’s danger in the streets. 
I believe they were firing upon the people—I’m 
sure they were! You hear the shooting now? 
Isn’t that the roaring of cannon? It sounds 
like it 1” 

Don’t be a coward, cousin! You remember a 
roaring loud as that against the rocky cliffs of 
Newport! Did he hold back, when we were in 
danger of our lives? Perhaps we may save 
his!” 

“Julia! I did not think of holding back. I’m 
ready to go with you, if we can do anything for 
him. What do you propose?” 

** First, find out to where they have taken him, 
T’ll know that soon, You saw me speak to a com- 
missaire ?” 

“IT did. You put something into his hand?” 

“A five franc piece for him to follow the 
Zouaves, and see where they took their prisoner, 
I promised him twice as much to come back and 
make report. I warrant he’ll soon be here.” 

* And what then, Julia? What can we do?” 

“Of ourselves, nothing. I don’t know any 
more than yourself, why Captain Maynard has got 
into trouble with these Parisian soldiers. No 
doubt it’s on account of his republican belief. 
We've heard about that; and God bless the man 
for so believing!” 

“ear Julia! you know how I agree with you 
in the sentiment !” 

** Well—no matter what he’s done, It’s our daty, 
to do what we can for him.” 

‘**T know it is, cousin. I only ask you what can 
we do?” 

*¢ We shall see. We have a Minister here. Not 
the man he should be: for it’s the misfortune of 
America to send to European governments the 
very men who are not true representatives of our 
nation. The very opposite are chosen. The third- 
rate intellects, with a pretended social polish, 
supposed to make them acceptable at kingly 
courts—as if the great Republic of Amerioa re- 
quired to be propped up with pretension and 
diplomacy. Corneel! we’re losing time. The man, 
to whom we perhaps both owe our lives, may be 
at this moment in danger of losing his! Who 
knows where they’ve taken him? It is our duty 
to go, and see.” 

** Will you tell aunt ?” 

**No. She’d be sure to object to our going out, 
Perhaps take steps to hinder us, Let us steal down 
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stairs and get off without telling her. We needn't 
be long absent. She'll not know anything about 
it till we’re back again.” 

«* But where do you propose going, Julia ?” 

“‘First down to the front of the hotel. There 
we shall await the coming of the commissaire. I 
told him the Hotel de Louvre ; and I wish to meet 
him outside. He may be there now. Come on, 
Corneel !” 

Still in their promenade dresses, there was no 
need of delay ; and the two ladies, gliding down 
the stone stairway of the Louvre Hotel, stood in 
the entrance below. They had no waiting to do. 
The commissaire met them on the steps, and 
communicated the result of his errand. 

His account was simple. Accustomed only to 
speculate upon what he was paid for, he had 
observed only to the limits of the stipulation. The 
Zouaves had carried their prisoner to a guard- 
room fronting the Tuileries Gardens, and there 
shut him up. So the commissary supposed. 

He had made memorandum of the number, and 
handed it over to the lady who commissioned him; 
receiving in return a golden coin, for which no 
change was required. 

‘That will do,” muttered Julia to her cousin, as 
they sallied forth upon the street, and took their 
way toward the unpretentious building that over 
the door showed the lettering, ““U. 8. LEGA- 
TION.” 

There, as everywhere else, they found excite- 
ment—even terror. They had to pass through a 
crowd mostly composed of their own countrymen. 

But these, proverbially gallant towards women, 
readily gave way to them. Who would not to 
women such as they? 

A secretary came forth to receive them. 
regretted that the Minister was engaged. 

But the proud Juiia Girdwood would take no 
denial. It was a matter of moment—perhaps of 
life and death. She must see the representative 
of her country, and on the instant! 

There is no influence stronger than woman’s 
beauty. Perhaps none so strong. The Secretary 
of Legation succumbed to it; and, disregarding 
the orders he had received, opened a side door, 
and admitted the intercessors to an interview 
with the Ambassador. 

Their story was soon told. A man who had borne 
the banner of the Stars and Stripes through the 
hailstorm of more than one battle—who had car- 
ried it up the steep of Chapultepec—till it fell 
from his arm paralyzed by the enemy’s shot—that 
man was now in Paris—prisoner to drunken 
Zouave soldiers—in peril of his life! 

Such was the appeal made to the American 
Minister. 

It needed not such beautiful appellants. Above 
the conservatism of the man—atter all only social 
—rose the purer pride of his country’s honor, 

Yielding to its dictates, he sallied forth, deter- 
mined upon doing his duty. 


He 





CHAPTER XXXVII.—DEATH UPON THE DRUM HEAD. 


*“‘T’rn come to you! I will come!” 

Proud was the heart of the prisoner, as he heard 
that cheering speech, and saw whence it had come, 
It repaid him for the insults he was enduring. 

It was still ringing sweetly in his ears, as he 
was forced through a doorway, and on into a 
paved court enclosed by gloomy walls. 

At the bottom of this, an apartment resembling 
a prison-cell opened to receive him. 

He was thrust into it, like a refractory bullock 
brought back to its penn, one of his guards giving 
him a kick as he stepped over the threshold. 

He had no chance to retaliate the brutality. 
The door closed upon him with aclash anda 
curse—followed by the shooting of a bolt outside. 

Inside the cell all was darkness; and for a mo- 
ment he remained standing where the propulsion 
had left him. 

But he was not silent. His heart was full of 
indignation; and his lips mechanicaliy gave utter- 
ance to it in a wild anathema against all forms 
and shapes of despotism. 

More than ever did his heart thrill for the Re- 
public : for he knew they were not its soldiers who 
surrounded him. 

It was the first time he had experienced in his 
own person the bitterness of that irresponsible 
rule confined to the one-man power ; and better 
than ever he now comprehendei the heart-hatred 
of Roseveldt for priests, princes, and kings ! 

**Tt’s plain the Republic’s at an end here!” he 
muttered to himself, after venting that anathema 
upon its enemies. 

* C'est vrai, monsieur !” said a voice speaking 
from the interior of the cell. ©’est fini. It ends 
this day!” 

Maynard started. 
alone. 

“You French speak? continued the voice. 
** Vous éles Anglais ?” 

“To your first question,” answered Maynard, 
“Yes, To your second, No! Je suis Irlandais !” 

** Irlandais! For what have they brought you 
here? Pardonnez-moi, monsieur! I take the 
liberties of a feNow-prisoner.” 

Maynard frankly gave the explanation. 

**Ah! my friend,” said the Frenchman, on 
hearing it, “‘ you have nothing to fear then. With 
me it is different.” 

A sigh could be heard closing the speech. 

** What do you mean, monsieur?” mechanically 
inquired Maynard. ‘“ You have not committed a 
crime ?” 

“Yes! A great oriine—that of patriotism! [| 
have been true to my country, to freedom. Iam 
one of the compromised. My name is L 4 


He had believed himself 








“L———!” cried the Irish-American, recogniz- 
ing a name well-known to the friends of treedom. | 
“Is it possible? Is it you? My name is May-| 
nard.” 

** Mon Deu!” exclaimed his French fellow- 
prisoner. ‘“‘I’ve heard of it! I know you, sir!” 

Amidst the darkness the two met in mutual em- 





brace, mutually murmuring those cherished 
words, “‘ Vive la republique !” 








L added “ et democratique !” 

Maynard, though he did not go thus far, said 
nothing in dissent. It was not a time to split upon 
delicate distinctions! 

**But what do you mean by speaking of your 
danger?” asked Maynard. “Surely it has not 
come to this ?” 

** Do you hear those sounds ?” 

The two stood listening. 

“Yes. There is shouting outside—shots too. 
That is the rattle of musketry. More distant, I 
hear guns—cannon. One might fancy an engage- 
ment!” 

“It is!” gravely responded the Red republican. 
An engagement that willend n the annihilation 
of our freedom. You are listening to its death- 
kneil—mine too, I make no doubt of it.” 

Touched by the serious words of his fellow-cap- 
tive, Maynard was turning to him for an explana- 
tion, when the door was suddenly thrown open, 
discovering a group outside it. They were officers 
in various uniforms—-chiefly Zouaves and Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique. 

** He is in here,” cried one of them, whom May- 
nard recognized as the ruffian Virocq. 

“Bring him out then!” commanded one with 
the strap of a colonel upon his shoulders, ‘Let 
his trial proceed at once!” 

Maynard supposed it to be himself. He was 
mistaken. It was the man more noted than he— 
more dangerous to the aspirations of the Empire. 
It was L—_, 

A large drum stood in the open courtyard, with 
half a dozen chairs around it. On its head was an 
inkstand, pens and paper. They were the sym- 
bols of a court-martial. 

They were only used as shams. The paper was 
not stained with the record of that foul proceed- 
ing. The pen was not even dipped in the ink. 
President and members, judge advocate and re- 
corder, were all half intoxicated. All demanded 
blood, and had determined on shedding it. 

Of the trial, informal as it was, Maynard was 
not a spectator. The door had been reclosed 
upon him ; and he stood listening behind it. 

Not for long. Before ten minutes had elapsed, 
there came through the keyhole a simple word 
that told him his fellow-prisoner was condemned. 
It was the word ** Coupable !” 

It was quick followed by a fearful phrase : 

** Tirez au moment !” 

There were some words of remonstrance which 
Maynard could hear spoken by his late fellow- 
prisoner; among them the phrase, “ O’est un 
assassinat !” 

They were followed by a shuffling sound—the 
tread as of a troop hurrying into line. 

There was an interval of silence, like a lull in 
the resting storm. 

It was short—only for a few seconds. 

It was broken by a shout, that filled the whole 
court, though proceeding only from a single 
voice! It was that shout that had more than 
once driven a king from his throne; but was now 
to be the pretext for establishing an Empire ! 

** Vive la Republique, rouge!” were the last 
words of the heroic L , a8 he bared his 
breast to the bullets of his assassins ! 

“* Tirea!” cried a voice, which Maynard re- 
cognized as that of the Sous-lieutenant Virocq ; 
its echo around the walls overtaken and drowned 
by the deadly rattle it had invoked! 

It was a strange time for exultation over such 
a dastardly deed. But that courtyard was filled 
with strange men. More like fiends were they, as 
they waved their shakoes in air, answering the 
defiance of the fallen man with a cry that betokened 
the fall of France! 

© Vive ? Empereur !”” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE TWO FLAGS. 


LiIsTENING inside his cell; hearing little of what 
was said, but comprehending all, Maynard had be- 
come half frantic. 

The man he had so lately embraced—whose 
name he had long known and honored—to be 
thus hurried out of the world Jike a condemned 
dog! 

He began to believe himself dreaming ! 

But he had heard the protesting cry, “‘ O’est un 
assassinat !” 

He had repeated it himeelf, striking his heels 
against the door, in hopes of effecting a diversion 
or delay. 

He kept repeating it, with other speeches, till his 
vaice became drowned in the detonation of that 
death-dealing volley. 

And once again he gave utterance to it, after 
the echoes had ceased, and the courtyard became 
quiet. It was heard by the members of the court- 
matial outside, 

““You’ve got a madman there!” said the pre- 
siding officer. ‘* Who is it, Virocq?” 

*‘One of the same,” answered the sous-lieu- 
tenant of Zouaves. “A fellow as full of sedition, 
as the one just disposed of.” 

**Do you know his name ?” 

“No, colonel, He’s a stranger—a foreigner.” 

**Of what country ?” 

* Anglais—Amercain. He’s been brought in 
from the Boulevards. My men took him up, and 
by my orders.” 

** For what ?” 

“Interfering with their duty. Thatisn’t all. I 
chanced to see him last night in the Café de Mil 


Colonnes. He was there speaking against the 
government, and expressing pity for poor 
France.” 

* Indeed |” 


**T should have answered him upon the spot, 
mon colonel. But some of ours interfered to 
shield him, on the excuse of his being a stranger.” 

‘* That’s no reason why he should be suffered to 
talk sedition here.” 

* T know it, colonel.” 

** Are you ready to swear he has done so?” 

“Tam ready. Ascore of people were present. 
You hear how he talks now ?” 

“ True—true!” answered the president of the 











court, “Bring him before us! 
stranger shan’t shield him. It’s not a time to be 
nice about nationalities. English or American, 
such a tongue must be made silent. Comrades!” 
continued he, in a low tone to the other members, 
“This fellow has been witness to—you under- 
stand? He must be tried ; and if Virocq’s charges 
are sufficient, should be silenced. You under- 
stand ?” 

A grim assent was given by the others; who 
knew they were but mocking justice. For that 
they had been specially selected—above all, their 
president, who was the notorious Colonel Gar- 
doutte. 

Inside his cell Maynard could hear but little 
of what was said. The turbulence was still con- 
tinued on the streets outside—the fusillade, and 
the firing of cannon. Other prisoners were being 
brought into the courtyard, that echoed the tread 
of troops and the clanking of steel scabbards. 
There was noise everywhere. 

Withal, a word or two coming through the key- 
hole sounded ominous in his ears. He had seen 
the ruffian Virocq and knew that beside such a 
men there must be danger. 

Still he had no dread of being submitted to any 
very severe punishment—much less a trial for his 
life. He supposedhe would be kept in prison, till 
the emeute had passed over, and then examined for 
an act he was prepared to justify, and for which 
military men could not otherwise than acquit him. 
He was only chafing at the outrage he had en- 
dured, and the detention he was enduring. He 
little knew the nature of that emeule, nor its 
design. 

In his experience of honest soldiery, he was 
incapable of comprehending the character of 
the Franco-Algerine brigands into whose hands 
he had fallen. 

He had been startled by the assassination—for 
he could call it by no other name—of his fellow- 
prisoner. Still the latter had stood in a certain 
relationship to the men who had murdered him, 
that could not apply to himself. Moreover, he 
was a stranger, and not answerable to them for 
his political leanings. He should appeal to his 
own country’s flag for protection. 

It did not occur to him that, in the midst of a 
revolution, and among such reckless executioners, 
no flagmight be regarded. 

He had but little time to reflect thus. While he 
was yet burning with indignation at the atrocious 
tragedy just enacted, the door of his cell was once 
more flung open, and he was dragged out, into 
the presence of the court. 

**Your name?” haughtily demanded the presi- 
dent. 

Maynard made answer, by giving it. 

‘*Of what country ?” 

* An Irishman—a British subject, if you prefer 
it.” 

**Tt matters not, monsieur! All are alike here; 
more especially in times like these. We can make 
no distinction among those who sow sedition. 
What is your accusation, Lieutenant Virocq?” 

With a tissue of falsehoods, such as might have 
brought blushes to the cheek of a harlot, the 
Zouave officer told his story. 

Maynard was almost amazed with its lying 
ingenuity. He disdained to contradict it. 

**What’s the use, messieurs ?” he said, address- 
ing himself to the court. ‘I do not acknowledge 
your right to try me—least of all, by a drum-head 
court-martial. Icall upon you to suspend these 
proceedings. I appeal to the Embassy of my 
country !” 

‘‘ We have no time for application to Embassies, 
monsieur. You may acknowledge our right or 
not—just as it pleases you. We hold and intend 
exercising it. And notaily on your noble self.” 

The ruffian was even satirical. 

** Gentlemen,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the other members, “ you’ve heard the charge 
and the defence. Is the accused guilty, or not?” 

The vote was taken, beginning with a scurvy- 
Tooking sous-lieutenant, the junior of the court. 
This creature, knowing what was expected of 
him, pronounced : 

* Coupable !” 

The terrible word went round the drum, wit’ ~nt 
a dissentient voice; and was quick followe. by 
the still more terrible phrase, pronounced by the 
President : 

** Condamné & mort !” 

Maynard started, as if a shot had been fired at 
him. Once more did he mutter to himself : 

** Am I dreaming ?” 

But, no, the bleediag corpse of his late fellow- 
prisoner, seen in a corner of the yard, was too real. 
So too the serious, scowling faces before him, with 
the platoon of uniformed executioners standing 
a little apart, and making ready to carry out 
the murderous decree! 

Everything around told him it was no dream— 
no jest; but a dread, appalling reality! 

No wonder it appalled him. No wonder that in 
this hour of peril he should recall those words 
late heard, “I'll come to you! Iwill come!” 
No wonder his glance turned anxiously toward 
the entrance door ! 

But she who had spoken them came not. Even 
if she had, what couldshe havedone? A young 
girl, an innocent child, what would her interces- 
sion avail with those merciless men who had made 
up their minds to his execution? 

She could not know where they had taken him. 
In the crowded, turbulent street, or while descend- 
ing to it, she must have lost sight of him, and her 
inquiries would be answered too late! 

He had no hopes of her coming there. None 
of ever again seeing her, on this side the grave ! 

The thought was agony itself. It caused him 
to turn like a tiger upon judge and accuser ; and 
give tongue to the wrath swelling within his 
bosom. 

His speeches were met only with jeers and 
laughter! 

And soon were they unheeded. Fresh prisoners 
were being brought in—fresh victims like him- 
self, to be condemned over the drum ! 


His being a 





The court no longer claimed his attendance. 
He was left to Virocq, and his uniformed execu- 
tioners. 

Two of these laying hold, forced him up against 
the wall, close to the corpse of the Red republican. 

He was manacled and could make no resistance, 
None would have availed him. 

The soldiers stood waiting for the command 
“ Tirez ” 

In another instant it would have been heard: 
for it was forming on the lips of the Zouave lieu- 
tenant. 

Fate willed it otherwise. Before it could be 
given, the outer door opened, admitting a 
whose presence caused a sudden suspension 
the proceedings. 

Hurrying across the courtyard, he threw himself 
between the soldiers and their victim; at the same 
time drawing a flag from beneath his coat, and 
spreading it over the condemned man. 

Even the drunken Zouaves dared not fire 
through that flag. It was the royal standard of 
England! 

But there was a double protection for the pris- 
oner. Almost at the same instant, another man 
stepped hastily across the courtyard and flouted a 
second flag in the eyes of the disappointed execu- 
tioners | 
’ It claimed equal respect, for it was the banner 
of the Stars and Stripes—the emblem of the only 
true Republic on Earth. 

Maynard had served under both flags, and for a 
moment he felt his affections divided. 

He knew not to whom he was indebted for the 
last; but when he reflected who had sent the 
first—for it was Sir George Vernon who bore it— 
his heart trembled with a joy far sweeter than 
could have been experienced by the mere thought 
of delivery from death! 








The Body Snatchers—A Recent Actual Occur- 
rence in the Vicinity of New York City- 


Tue public generally may be under the im- 
pression that body-snatching isa horror of the past; 
but many are the deeds of darkness done in our com- 
munities that are never known except by the perpetra- 
tors. Our illustration represents an actual 
sketched by a party who was present, but who, sworn 
to secrecy, will not divulge the names of those impli- 
cated in the fearful transaction, nor the precise locality 
where it occurred. 

A lady recently died in the vicinity of the gity of 
New York, whose disease had long puzzled the attend- 
ant physicians and had baffled all the resources o 
their skill and experience, After her death, with the 
natural anxiety of scientific men to investigate a subjec; 
that had involved them in so much professional per- 
plexity, the doctors who had charge of the case re. 
quested the privilege of a post mortem examination, 
This was refused by the family of the deceased, who 
peremptorily prohibited a proceeding repugnant to 
their feelings. The claims of science, however, were 
uppermost in the minds of the physicians, and they de- 
termined to accomplish by stealth their object, lauda- 
ble in one point of view though criminal in another. 
They laid their plans accordingly. They hired two 
assistants, coarse and ignorant men, who had no scru- 
ples of conscience and were ready to undertake any job 
that promised to pay well. One dark night they pro- 
ceeded ina carriage to the graveyard, well provided 
with the implements of the fearfultrade, The carriage 
was concealed in a little hollow near the cemetery 
gate, and silently, by the feeble light of their lantern, 
they moved on ng the tombst till they reached 
the designated grave. Plying spade and mattock vigor 
ously, they paused not tillthe loose earth had been 
removed at the head of the grave and that part of the 
coffin where the head of the corpse reposed was ex- 
posed to view. The lid was smashed in with a blow of 
a crowbar and the ghastly features of the dead were 
revealed. But there was no time to contemplate the 
awful spectacle. A rope armed with an iron hook was 
let down into the grave. The hook catching under the 
lower jaw of the corpse, afforded a firm hold, and with 
a strong pull the stiff and lifeless mass, envelcped in ita 
shrond, was dragged from its resting-place. Hurriedly 
the body was borne to the carriage, which was driven 
off rapidly to the dissecting-room, while the two h'red 
men remained behind to refill the grave and efface the 
‘traces of the night’s work. 

Such scenes are of more common occurrence than is 
generally supposed, not only in this country but in 
other “enlightened” communities. The following ia 
from a recent number of the Morning Chronicle, of 
Quebec : 

Grave Rossine.—Lately certain burial- 8 in 
the vicinity ot Quebec are stated to have n visited 
by body-snatchers. Not only have graves been re- 
opened, but even private vaults have been broken into, 
and the coffins robbed of their contents. The perpetra- 
tors of these sacrileges are supposed to hail from that 

rogressive city of abominations, Montreal. If these 
Porrible procurers to aspiring sawbones are caught, 
they may reckon on some pretty rough handling from 
parties on the lookout. The police were instrumental 
in restoring three bodies (dropped in flight by these 
“grave ghouls”’) to their original resting-place a few 
nights ago, and have kept a vigilant watch ever since 
to prevent a repetition of the offense, 








Hiau-Hrexep Boots.—The Evénément Medical 
shows the impropriety of wearing high-heeled boota, 
which have become the fashion of the day, and says 
tnat it is attended with more serious inconvenience 
than may be supposed. Without rockoning the dis. 
tortious of the foot which this fashion produces, owing 
to the narrowness of the soles, it is extremely apt ta 
cause women to fall—accidenta which are sometimes 
attended with serious consequences. Woman is not, 
in fact, made to wear these high and pointed heels, 
which ought to be especially avoided when in an 
**interesting situation,’’ and who then can be in no 
way prepared fora somersault of any description. The 
chiropodist trade was never more prosperous than at 
the present moment, originating the high-heeled 
boots, which thrust toes into a tangled lump and im- 

e circulation, while the surgeon is juently called 
on account of accidents which the g’ wooden 
flooring and polished staircases of Parisian houses are 
frequently causing. The corn-cutter is now as indis- 
nsable to French ladies as is the dentist to the female 
uties Of America. Fashion appears to be always 
bent upon committing outrages on some portion of 
human form. It is not ago since the medical pro- 
fession was continually e ming against = lacing 
of stays, and the deformity and injury to h which 
this fashion fe upon the female form. We must 
ex) that they will not fail in continuing w attack 
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Bb. Bas. GRAND OFETNING ZBFFORT AT THE IMPBTACHMANT TRIAL. : 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Senate : B. B. TAKES A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. B. B. COUNSELS MERCY IN A MILD'WayY. [B. B. HAS HIS PEA 
The onerous duty has fallen to my fortune to present Nearly five hundred years ago, in 1388, the House of Senators! he asked for time, "You showhimmercyin At the risk of being almost cabaaite, let me but faintly 
© you, imperfectly as I must—— Lords resolved, these matters— not extending the time-—— picture to you the scene at Cleyeland and St. Louis—— 
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‘* THAT vorcr !”—: ‘*HB GROUND IT OUT BETWEEN HIS TRETH LIKE THE SCREECHING OF A HUNDRED SAWS, COMMINGLED WITH RUMBLING OF AN ARTILLERY CARRIAGZ ACROSS A RUGGED : 
Pavement.”"—N. Y. Tribune. As 
**IT RESEMBLES IN ITS INTONATIONS THR, COMBINED AND VARIED NOISES OF A CRACKED BARREL ORGAN AND A CFORUS OF BULL TERRIERS IN A STREET FIGHT.”—N. Y. Herald. r 
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SYR, Peon Force oF misrT, “ nants coleeinnte.” 3. B. PROPOSES a cONUENDED™. B. DB. CLOSES WITH A GUSH OF FEELING. 
— reasons why Mr, Stanton, as & true Senator Wilson moved that the Senate take a recess Whether Andrew Johnson has so conducted himself = ButI will not pursue this revolting exhibtion 
for ten minutes. Mr, Butler—I am much obliged. that he ought longer to hold any constitutional office— further. I will only show you at Cleveland—— 
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WOODLAND MUSIC. 


| He had almost forgotten Fouronne and the vie- “Ah, madame, that thought I never enter- 


| count and the mysterious hunting-knife ; but all 
these things returned to his memory when he 
crossed the Yonne and saw the Castle de Mailly on 


Waat saith the hum of the woodlands, 
The undertone of the air? 





tained.” 
“To me it seems,” she resumed, “that the 
woman who has forfeited her honor, and that has 


Can fancy understand it, 
Or human words declare? 
Mine can; at least, I dream 80, 
As I listen and compare. 


The trees, from leaves and branches, 


his way. | trodden her duties under foot, must bear upon her 

Whether from renewed curiosity, or because he | forehead an indelible brand, apparent to the eyes 
deemed it proper to pay his respects, in passing, | of the most indifferent. No; I have not been 
to a gentleman who had go gracefully offered him | guilty—I have been hardly indiscrect, and indis- 
hospitality, he pushed on that day as far as Fou- creet in spite of myself. My punishment has been 





ronne, and stopped at the gate of the chateau. 

The same servant, gloomy and taciturn, ad- 
mitted him, recognized him and bowed low. 

“Is your master at the chateau?” 

“ Alas! no, sir,” answered the servant; ‘‘my 
master is no longer iu this world.” 

My grandfather started. 


All seem to whisper and sigh, 
As lovers mig!it to lovers. 
Under the moonlit sky, 
As passionate and foolish— 
Letting the world go by. 


The grass to the grass makes musio, 
As the wind in its current rolls, 
The sedges sigh to the willows, 
The flower witt: the flower condoles, 
Each in its little circle, 
As if they were human souls, 


long been suffering.” 

** And the viscountess ?” 

“‘ Madame is at the chatean, and without doubt 
she will be pleased to see monsieur.” 

My grandfather h: sitated ; however, he yielded 
to a sere of propriety, joined perhaps to some 
desire to know what impression the death of her 


The tiniest life in the sunbeam 
In the pebble’s caverns dark, 
In the ripple of the shallows, 
Where a straw may be an ark— 
In the shelter of the mosses, 
In the crinkles of the bark, 


and dejected while he lived. 

He followed the serving-man, who conducted 
him to the second story of the chateau, inhabited 
by the viscountess since her widowhood. There 
was there no hunting trophy, no more than dogs 


In every  ulse and movement 

Of Nature’s mighty breath, 
Enacts for ever and ever 

The tale of Life and Death— 
Of Hope, and Struggle, andl Effort, 


After waiting a few minutes, the visitor was in- 
Of Life, and Love, and Death. 


countess. 

Madame de Mailly rose, and advanced to meet 
him, and with a kindly grace gave him her hand 
to kiss. * 

She was dressed in black, still pale, still with 
that colorless smile that revealed so truly the 
painful deceptions of her soul. 

** Sir Count,” said she, ‘I thank you for having 
being so kind as to romember me, and to have 
had the courage to enter this house stricken by 
death, and where a dying woman dwells,” 

“A dying woman! Ah! madame, why that 
terrible word on the lips of youth ?” 

“There are tardy flowers,” she answered, with 


There’s war among the myriads, 
That flutter, and float, and crawl— 

There's cruelty, and bloodshed, 
And agony ’mid them all— 

The strong consuming the feeble, 
The large oppressing the small. 


In their little world they suffer, 
As man in his larger sphere ; 

Yet not, in God’s great bounty, 
Without some blessings clear, 

And the kindly compensations 
That balance a fate severe. 





“He died a month ago,” resumed the ancient | 
porter, ‘‘of » heart disease frem which he had | heart enough devotion to restore to jou the hope 
that you have abandoned, to reconcile you to the 

life 





husband had made on a woman already so sad 


troduced into a little parlor where sat the vis- 





her pale smile, ‘‘that are born at the summer's 
close, and that, overwhelmed to find themselves | 
alone when the autumn comes, perish in sadness | 
and isolation. I am all alone, sir; those that I | 
loved are dead ; is it possible for me, so young, to 
live on memory alone?” 

“Hope, madame, is a child of heaven that God | 
' sends to be the companion of those that have | 
been left to solitude on life’s journey.” 

“Yes,” sho replied, smiling ; “ but when Hope | 
is born of the union of a tomb and of ten years | 
of sorrow, she is so mist-like and frail that her | 
reign is not of this world, and she lures us else- 
where. Then she is called Resignation, and pre- 
pares us for another existence,” 

My grandfather seated himself beside her and | 
pressed her hand to his lips with respectfal 
emotion, He spoke not a word, but the expres- | 
sion of his face breathed a sorrowing sympathy | 
| that affected the countess even to tears. | 
0 undies of one. | Then she looked at him attentively ; as if she 


trying to read in his countenanoe all the 
Instinotively he became aware that the viscount | pa : | 
was playing the part of executioner. After all interest with which she inspired him. 


that he had seen, my grandfather came tothe | Lt me be permitted to confoss with legitimate | 
conclusion that the mystery with which his host | 


pride that my grandfather had one of those open | 
surrounded himself must be impenetrable, and, if and nobly frank countenances that reveal a true 
he desired the key to it, it was not at Fouronno and loyal soul, Those who saw him even for the , 
that he would find it. He therefore refrainod | {rst time felt drawn toward him by a kind of | 
from questioning the viscount, svemed to at- | mysterious attraction that encouraged com. 
tribute the swoon of the viscountess to a very panionship and inspired confidence. He was 
natural emotion, exprossed no astonishment <t | >T@¥é, discreet, devoted, and good even to abne- 
the reappearanoo at dinner of the hunting-knife  %*tion, and all these qualities seemed to express 
and ring, and onthe morrow morning ho bade | themselves in his smile-—a smile charming with 
farewell and resumed his journey. | delicacy and kind-heartodness, that still arched 
For a moment yielding to that ardent curiosity his lips in the days ot bis old age, and of 
that isan appanage of youth, he thought ofseck- | Bich the peasantry of our village, who wopt for 
ing out some one of the neighboring gentry, to him as for a father, have often spoken to me, 
relate to him what he had seen and to ask him | ¥2e" weary with the chase, I rested beside their 
to tell what he might know; but promptly a sen- | plows st noon or beneath the roof of thelr forme. 
timent of dignity, easily understood, came to his | Madame de Mailly seemed to Jeel with what 
aid, and be acknowledged that he bad no right ™M#uner of man she had to do, and that poor | 
to betray the secrets of a man who had received | WO™2 who had so long lived wrapt within her- 
him benéath his roof with a generous courtesy. | anf, withowt f tends, without confidante, ez- | 
However, the fancy occurred te him to see the | perienced then an imperative need to unbosom 
Castle of Mailly, which, in fact, was on the line | ber sorrows and to disclose what she had suf- | 
of his route. The bend of the river, the whirl- | fered. | 
poo! where the most irtrepid swimmer must) “Sir,” she said, “‘it is said that truc friends, the | 
necessarily perish, the castle itself towering on | few that we meet with, come to us always by 
the steep rock, all stimulated his curiosity, chance ; I think so, too, The friendships that 
He reached Mailly toward evening. The de- | #7¢ naturally made and that are the consequences 
scription given by the huntsman was tolerably | Of our everyday relations, of a forced n@ghbor- 
exact. The castle was perched on a cliff of nod- | 200d, are almost always lukewarm, and are not 
erate elevation, the waves came dashing at a right | Proof against certain trials.” 
angle at the base of that rock, and it was the ** What you say, madame, is absolutely true.” 
reflection of that angle that caused the eddy.| “One night chance led you here; for near 
The windows of the left wing of the castle over- | three years no stranger had ever passed the. 
looked the river. | portals of the chateau. You were the first that 
However, there was a detail that the huntsman | seemed to divine my tortures, and I felt, from 
had omitted, Twenty feet beneath the windows | the manner in which you took your leave of me, 
of the first story there was a narrow path hewn | that I had inspired yon with some sympathy. 
in the rock and suspended as it were between the | You were the witnoss of those strange and horrible 
sky and the abyss. He who might undertake to | devices that were the constant instruments of my 
pass that way, should not, under penalty of agony; you went away, asking yoursclf no doubt 
death, be subject to dizziness. | what crime that guilty one could have committed 
At a certain spot an observing eye could per- , whose punishment was ceaseless? I dare not 
ceive two holes about four or five feet apart, | think that you have been induced to return here 
vertically one above the other, and seeming to by a sentiment of mere curiosity ; it seems to me, 
have been wrought there fur the purpose of I seem to read it in your features, to trace it in | 
climbing the castle wall and reaching the cuse- the emotion of your voice, that there is in your 
ment of a little turret salient upon the left wing, return here a little of that sympathy that I} 
Who could tell if it were not by that perilous inspired you with on your first visit to the 
stairway that ona dark night some bold gallant chateau.” 
realy to brave every obstacle had introduced ‘And youdo not deceive yourself,” cried my | 
himself! grandfather, with ardor. “I come to you ae | 
My grandfather slept at a tavern in the village friend: will you refuse to treat me as such ?” 
close by the onstle, and the next day continued “No,” said she, giving him her band. “I be- | 
on his way. lieve that my grief will find in you an echv, and | 
Six moaths after, that is to say in the spring of I will explain to you those horrible mysteries that | 
the next year, he was returning to Versailles to #o much astonished you, You shall jadge me 
rewume service in the household of the king. | sir; and you shall see if I have been guilty.” 


Their voices, though we hear not, 
Keep time to the tune of spring ; 

The bee in the rose is happy, 
And the moth upon the wing ; 

And the worm hasas much enjoyment 
As the birds that soar and sing. 


Ay, here in this breezy woodland, 
Under the bright blue sky, 
To me all Nature whispers, 
And the grass and the flowers reply, 
The old, the eternal chorus— 
“ We live, we love, we die.” 








Story of a Hunting Knife. 
BY COUNT PONSON DU TIRAIL. 


CHAPTER I.—OONTINUED. 
“* Tas is incomprehensible!” muttered he with 








| 
ri 


| ten years of nameless torture. Yon, yourself, 


shall judge, sir, from the recital of my misfor- 
tunes, and of my unhappy life, the last breath of 
which I feel that I am soon to yield.” 

“Do not speak thus, I implore yon, madame! 
I thank you for giving me the name of friend. 
am proud of that title; and perhaps I shall have 
eloquence enough—perhaps I shall find in my 


that you would so soon relinquish.” 

She shook her head with a melancholy smile. 

** It is five o’clock,” she said ; “ the dinner hour, 
Give me your arm; come and share my widow's 
repast. Afterward we will return here, and I 
shall ask you to listen to me.” 

My grandfather arose, the viscountess leaned 
upon his arm with the affectionate confidence of a 
child that recognizes a protector, and they de- 
scended to the dining-room, 

It was not the room where, six months before, 
the Viscount de Mailly had entertained his guest, 


in the kennels; the huutsman had been dis- | it was a little room paneled from floor to ceil'ng, 
missed, and the hounds sold, every one of thems | 


simple, coquettisl, withous armorial device upon 
the chimneys, with no paintel episodes of venery, as 
in’ the viscount’s time—ndne of those frightful 
trophies on the walls, no hunting-knife upon the 
table: the hounds came not to gambol before their 
mistress; and she was not waited on by a kenuel- 


| lackey in livery of green. 


During the dinner she had the courage and the 
strength to control her sadness ; she resumed the 
deportment of a woman of quality, who vails her 
sorrows in smiles, and with charming grace she 
did the honors of what she called the widow's 
repast. 

My grandfather reconducted her, toward six 
o’clock, to that little apartment where he had 
found her. 

There she remained pensive and much moved 
for a few moments, then regained her self-control, 
and at last she said : 

“Tam ready now, count; I will be strong. I 
will speak with a voice firm enough to inspire 
you with with some respect for the will that can 
be exercised by a woman, however weak and 
broken she may be.” 

She leaned back in her chair, darkened the lamp 


that lit the parlor, doubtless to conceal the emo- 


tions that her recital might reveal upon her coun- 
tenanoe, and she commenced at once the sad and 
dramatic story, as follows. 





CHAPTER I. 

Berore marrying the Viscount de Mailly, I was 
called Mademoiselle de Preil. My father, colonel 
of cavalry, married late in life, upon leaving the 
service ; and he retired to Prvil, his patrimonial 
estate, situated two leagues from Clamecy, in 
Morvau. 

At the time of my birth my father was nearly 
fifty years of age, and my mother died in giving 
me to the world; so I was brought up by my old 
father, at Preil, where my infancy was passed. 

We had a country neighbor who had been the 


| companior.-at-arms of my father ; he was the old 


Marquis de Rey, whose chateau was about a 
league from ours. 

The marquis and my father were often together, 
visiting each other every week when their infirmi- 
ties permitted. 

The marquis had ason who was five years older 
than I. Landry de Rey was of a noble and 
charming character, all soul and trustful good- 
ness ; we ha? been brought up together, we loved 
each other as brother and sister, and as we grew 
in years, that sentiment changed little by little to 


| one more tender, to the great joy of our fathers, 


who contemplated our union and the joining of 
our two fortunes, 

We had, too, another neighbor, the Viscount 
de Mailly, who was the cousin once removed of 
my mother. My father did not love him much, 
and did not take the pains to reason upon this 
antipathy which I myself shared with no better 
endeavor to understand the cause. 

The viscount was a man ofa cold disposition, 
somewhat haughty, living in solitude, aud misan- 
thropical ; he was attached to a regiment of cuiras- 
siers then cantoned at Nevers, so that he was fre- 
quently able to visit his estate. 

At such times he was often a guest at our 
chateau; my father received him coldly, some- 
times with harshness; he was not discouraged, 
but continued to call as before. I was then al. 


| most fifteen years old, I was almost a woman and 


it was seid that I had beauty. I felt that the 
viscount loved me, and that love was the more 
insupportable to me because I loved Landry de 
Rey, and 1 knew the purposes of my father. 

Landry and the viscount instinctively hated 
each other ; they felt that they were rivals, and 
seemed each of them to foresee the drama that 
would one day be developed between them. 

Often they met each other at the chateau, and 
each time I could see under the polite words 
and courtesies that they exchanged the aversion 
with which they were mutually inspired. 

However, the Viscount de Mailly continued to 
come and see us, and however badly received by 
my father, he always showed him the utmost 
affection and 

One evening 1 had retired tomy chamber that 
adjoined the reception-room. From my apart- 
ment could be distinetly heard what was spoken 
in the other, and it wasin spite of myself that I 
overbeard between my father end my eousin the 
folowing conversation : 

“Unele,” said the viscount, ‘‘will you please 
give me your attention for a moment ?” 

“Speak, sir.” 





“Thave long hesitate1; but at last I am re 
solved. I will go frankly and directly to the point.” 

“It is thus that a true gentleman sbould do,” 
coldly answered my father. 

“Uncle,” resumed the viscount, “you know 
that my father was cousin-german of the late 
Marquise of Preil.” 

**T know it, nephew.” 

‘* However slight may be a tie of relationship, 
it is nevertheless an incontestable moral authority, 
and should be at least a title for one who can 
make use of it.” 

“ That is incontestable.” 

“*T am, then, your nephew by alliance, and the 
second cousin of Mademcisclle de Preil.” 

“ That is certainly true, my nephew.” 

The viscount paused a moment and resumed : 

‘*My aunt, Madame de Proil, whom, alas! I 
knew only as a child, was very fond of me, uncle.” 

“TI think I remember that she was,” replied 
my father, negligently. 

“T am thirty-three years of age, am a captain, 
my fortune amounts ‘o about twenty thousand 
livres of income in lands and forests,” 

“You are an excellent match, my nephew, and 
I strongly recommend you to take a wife as soon 
as ible.” 

“Tam thinking of it, uncle,” replied the vis- 
count, who misconceived the purport of the last 
words of my father. 

‘Ah! you are thinking of it ?’’ 

“Yes, uncle, andI have come to make you a 
contession.”’ 

*T am listening, viscount.” 

“Uncle, I love Rose de Preil, my cousin.” 

I heard my father making an abrupt movement 
on his seat and then reply to the Viscount de 
Miilly: 

“You are mad, sir; Rose is a child; you are as 
old again as she is.” 

‘And what of that?” said the viscount. “I 
feel that Icould make her the happiest of wo- 
men,” 

“That is singular,” coldly said my father; “I 
feel quite the contrary.” 

You are not serious, uncle?” 

“Tam; besides you are toolate. I have pledged 
my word.” 

“You have pledged your word!” murmured 
the viscount, with a voice strangely changed. 

“To my old friend, the Marquis de Rey, my 
neighbor. His son is a charming gentleman; he 
goes shortly to Paris, where he will serve two 
years with the musketeers, after which he will 
return and marry Rose,” 

* And so, uncle, Iam rejected ?” 

“Good Lord! there is no help for it; I cannot 
promise her to more than one.”’ 

The emotion with which the viscount had 
spoken led me to expect some angry word, some 
energetic protest inspired by disappointment. It 
was not so; he answered, mildly : 

“Tam sadly grieved, uncle, tor I ardently and 
sincerely loved my cousin, and I would havo 
gladly devoted my whole life to her happiness ; 
but, if it must be so, if you have pledged your 
word, I will not insist. I resign and renounce 
the dearest of my hopes. Adieu, uncle! let me 
retain your friendship ; 1 believe that I am every 
way worthy of it.” 

And the viscount took leave of my father. 

Landry de Rey was to start for Paris in eight 
days; that same morning he had received his 
brevet as a Gray Musketeer—the Musketwers of 
the Count d’Artois—and he was to join his com- 
pany before the end of the month. 

A painful event delayed this departure for a few 
days; the Marquis de Rey suddenly died, stricken 
by a terrible attack of apoplexy. His deat was 
80 instantaneous, so unexpected, that we were all 
overwhelmed with stupor. My father was affeotcd 
beyond measure, and the tenderness with whic), 
on the night ot the funeral, le tolded the orphan 
to his bosom, attested the poignancy of his 
sorrow. 

“Go, my friend,” he said; “tho discharge of 
duties lessens the burden of grief; yo serve the 
king and then return to us; we shall make 
kindred for you, and I shall call you my son.” 

Landry lett us, ofter taking a most tender fare- 
well of mo; already we loved each other pas- 
sionately, and to us it seemed that those two 
years of probation, imposed by my frail and 
delicate constitution, would never end. 

Landry was intenscly fond of the pleasures of 
the chase. He left to my charge his two favorite 
dogs, two large Scotch stag-hounds, the fincst 
that could be seen. I betook myself to the care 
of those two animals vith a solicitude that took 
its source from my love; it seemed to me that to 
love them was still more to love Landry. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tre first year of his absence passed. At first 
I took it grievously to heart, but soon I resigned 
myself to wait, and then I counted the days that 
separated me from that when I should see my 
betrothed again, and that day came at last! 

Landry spent the autumn at Preil; that 
autumn was delightinl. He established himself 
at our chateau, whither he had brought his pack 
of hounds. Every day he went to hunt, and 
generally I accompanied him. I loved al! that he 
loved; his tastes had become mine; I found an 
extreme pleasure in all the cpisodes of casting 
off and view hallo. My father smiled to see me 
mount, so delicate aud at the samo time so reso- 
lute, and he calied me his hunting Diana. 

Landry did not resume service until January, 
and then he was transferred irom the musketeers 
to the regiment of Brittany cavalry. 

Meanwhile the Viscount de Mailly continued to 
visit us at intervals. He always displayed attaoh- 
ment for my father, and kindness and respect for 
me. He never spoke to me a word of love, still 1 
felt that he loved me, and sometimes he inepired 
me with a kind of painful pity, always howevor 
associated with that inexplicable aversion that I 
had ever experienced toward him. 
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The months of February and March rapidly 
succeeded. Landry was to have returned at the 
close ef September, the time fixed for our mar- 
riage, when a terrible misfortune, alas! unfore- 
seen, came to make naught of all those projects 
of happiness, and to change to tempest the calm 
fature that 1 thought wenld have been my lot. 

At the end of April we received from Landry the 
following letter, dated at Versailles: 


My Dear FatTarr anp My Goop LITTLE Rosz— 
I have just received a message from the Tabellion 
of the city of Darmstadt, in Comey, that an- 
nounces the death of one of my distant relatives, 
the Chevalier de Rey, who has made me his heir. 
The Chevalier de Rey was the last scion of the 
Protestant branch of our family. His grand- 
father left France at the time of the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and took w 

abode at Darmstadt. The chevalier die 
without leaving issue, and he deemed it well and 
reasonable to be neath to those who atiil bear his 
mame his considerable fortune, amounting to a 
hundred thousand thalers, about three hundred 
and seventy-five livres of France, 

80 I am about to go and take ‘possession of this 
nennm, and I will make all possible haste in 
order that I may return next September, never to 
jeave you again. The honors of the court and its 
peaeeees have never seduced me, My happiness 

at Preil and not elsewhere. 

Farewell, my dear and good Po ape father ; 
farewell, my beloved little Rose ; think sometimes 
of me who am always thinking of you, and who 
bave you in my heart and before my eyes at all 
time. LanpkY DE Rey. 


I do not know why this intelligence saddened 
instead of gratifying us. Nothing will ever ex- 
plain the strange authority of presentiments. To 
us there came a terrible one; we feared that that 
voyage would be fatal to Landry. Alas! there 
was no remedy; at the hour when we received 
his lester, Landry was on his way, and had doubt- 
lesa already crossed the Rhine. 

For eight days we were in extreme anxiety ; on 
the ninth day we received a letter from the 
marquis. He had reached Darmstadt, and his 
journey had been accomplished without accident. 
We were somewhat reassured, and I answered 
tenderly in a long letter, to which my father added 
# few lines with his trembling hand. 

Toward the close of the same month Landry 
wrote again. He had met with some obstacles, 
and the German relations of the deceased inter- 
posed numberless difficulties, in the hope of 
securing the heritage for themselves. Landry 
said that those obstacles and difficulties would 
compel him to remain another month at Darm- 
stadt, where, moreover, he had been treated with 
distinction. My father and I resigned ourselves 
to this delay; and, as summer was approaching, 
I occupied myself with working at my wedding- 
wardrobe; for the love of Landry, I became 
coquette enough to study the charms of the 
toi'et. 

Landry wrote to us often again, until at last his 
letters ceased to come. A mouth passed, and 
then another, and our anxiety changed to the most 
horrible forebodings. What could this silence 
mean? 

My father finally wrote to the Burgomaster of 
Darmstadt to ask him if the Marquis de Rey was 
still alive, Fifteen days aftcrward he received the 
following letter : 


Mowsreve re Marquis—Ask God for courage 
and resignation to bear the calamity that He has 
visited upon you, and that it is my painful duty to 
announce. The Marquis de Rey died two months 
ago, on the banks of the Rhine, killed in a duel 
by a Margrave of the Province of Bader, who 
contested the inheritance he had come to secure. 
Ido not very well know the details of this horrible 
catastrophe ; however, I will state those that have 
reached me: 

The marquis and the margrave met at a ball 
given  f the grand duke. The margrave was a 
man of violent temper and quarrelsome. He 
made some allusions of an improper character 
against his cousin, the marquis, which the latter 
overheard and atiently endured. But when the 
ball was over, Monsicur de Rey approached the 
a gn and said, ee | $ 

“T hope, sir, that you will make me amends for 
the discourteous language that you have uttered 
this evening in regard to me?” 

“Very willingly, sir,” answered the margrave. 

* Where will it please you to meet me?” 

“Bir,” said the margrave, gravely, “in France 
it ig the custom to fight often, but a seratch sut- 
fices to satisfy the point of honor, and the two 
adversaries become very good friends, after shed- 
ding « drop of blood. In Germany, sir, things 
are otherwise managed. When two men cross 
swords, ono of them always passes the threshold 
ot Ratan ari 

at are you driving at, sir? or do you think 
to intimidate me with those words, if you please ” 
asked the marquis, disdaintully. 

“I am driving at this: to propose a place of 
meeting that would seem to have been created by 
nature expressly for our purpose. I own a castle 
on the bank of the Rhine; not far from my castle 
there is a platform of rock, bencath which the 
river roars. This esplanade is twenty feet square ; 
it is reached by a flight of steps hewn in the rock, 
That way gothe twochampions before the combat : 
after, the victor will return by the same route,” 

— the other?” asked the marquis, with a 
smile. 

- vs The other will go to sleep in the waves of the 
ver. 

“Very well, sir; your esplanade suite me. 
When can we there?” r Ys 

“To-morrow night, God and our horses aid- 


he two adversaries agreed upon the hour of 
departure, bowed to cach other, aad the marquis 
= — P 
© next evening they reached the margrave’s 
castle ; the day aiier, me dawn, they were seen 
proceeding together toward the esplanade, and 
an hour aiterward the margrave returned alone. 
The Marquis de Rey, his bosom pierced by a 


eword-blade, had f, i : 
ht of forty foot, en into the Rhine from a 


Seetsere 


That, sir—resumed the countess, after a mo- 
ment of poignant emotion — was the thunder- 
bolt that fell upon us at Preil. It nearly killed 
me; but youth id #0 stron, ant clings so tena- 
ciously to life, that death, which € called in 
vain to come to my belp, bade me wait, and would 





not come. And, besides, my life was due to my 
father—to that old man who had but a few days 
to dwell on earth, and who must go to the tomb 
heart-stricken at having seen his dearest and last 
hope vanish. 

What sorrowful days I passed beside that dying 
father! What long and weary autumn nights 
dragged on while we held each other by the hand, 
and looked upen each other with tearful eyes, not 
daring to speak a word! ¥ 

Landry’s death was fatal to my father. The 
verdure of his old age withered, he began to 
droop, and was soon the prey of a brooding and 
continued sadness that my smile could no longer 
dissipate. 

My cousin, the Viscount de Mailly, often came 
to see us, especially after he had heard of the 
death of the marquis, He did not dare to ask 
again my hand—alas! now free to give—and yet 
I felt that he loved me still. . 

The autumn and the winter sped on, and the 
spring time came. That season, all light and 
perfume, is fatal to old men. They resist the 
piercing blasts of December, and yield to the 
balmy breath of April. 

It was in an evening at the close of April, a 
mild and fragrant evening, that my father passed 
away. He was seated in a large arm-chair, upon 
a terrace of the Chateau de Preil, where he desired 
to be brought to gaze for the last time upon the 
setting sun. I pressed one of his hands in mine, 
and the Viscount de Mailly held the other. For 
some time past my father’s aversion for the 
viscount had seemed to diminish, and to change, 
little by little, to confidence and affection, At 
that solemn hour he took our two hands, and 
joined them. 

‘* Protect her,” he said to the viscount 





CHAPTER IV. 

Arter the death of my father, I dwelt alone at 
the Chateau de Preil. The viscount visited me 
twice a week to attest to me his grief and sympa- 
thy. He never spoke of love; and his deport- 
ment toward me was more that of a tutor or a 
parent than that of a young man swayed by ten- 
der passion ; but his love penetrated that appa- 
rent coldness, and in the midst of my sorrow I 
was touched by the silent evidence of his patient 
suffering. My affliction, subjected to the trial of 
time, that arch consoler, had assumed a calmer 
coloring, a less sombre shade, Death dwelt in my 
heart, but no longer revealed itself in despair. 

The viscount had followed with an attentive eye 
this slow transition ; he deemed that my sorrow 
was no longer so acute as to make me-deaf to 
words of hope and of the future, and one day he 
came to the chateau at an earlicr hour than 
usual, 

**Cousin,” said he, * you will soon be eighteen 
years old. You are an orphan. I am to be hence- 
forward your only relative and your only protec- 
tor. Besure I will not fail to discharge the trust. 
But I am only thirty-six years old. I am stilla 
young man; and however respectful my affection 
may be, the world, whose suspicion is pitiless, 
will not pardon in me that affection to which I am 
pledged. God forbid that against your will I 
should speak to you of love, and slill I love and 
cherish you as if you were my child. Will you 
repose in me the right to protect yon in the sight 
of all, to watch over you at all times, to devote 
my whole life to your peace—to your happiness, 
perhaps? Iam an honorable man; loved by my 
soldicr comrades, esteemed by my superiors; I 
enjoy in our province a general consideration, and 
the woman who shall bear my name will be re. 
spected by all. Will not you be that woman?” 

The viscount’s tone was trembling, and at the 
same time persuasive; my isolation frightened 
me, and I answered : 

“Tf you do not ask for iove, but for a true affeo- 
tion, a constant devotedness, a fraternal friend- 
ship, I will accept the hand that you offer me with 
80 much loyalty.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘so be it. 
love me some day.” 

I did not answer, for the spectre of Landry de 
Rey seemed to rise up before me. 

The viscount went home, sent in his resigna- 
tion to the king, made some alterations at his 
Castle of Mailly, and arranged everything to give 
me a suitable reception. 

Our approaching marriage was announced 
throughout the province, and was generally ap- 
proved, A month afterward the viscount led me 
to the village church at Preil, where we reccived 
the nuptial benediction, 

The day of my marriage with Monsieur de Mailly 
was one year after I received the tidings of the 
death of the Marquis de Rey. 

It has been said that there are sorrows that are 
inconsolable ; that is at the same time true and 
false. When I married the Viscount de Mailly, I 
still loved Landry de Rey. But Landry was now 
but a memory—an implacable recollection that 
could not forbid a support, a protection for a 
woman 80 desolate and lonely as L. 

I was eighteen years of age, alone in the world. 
The viscount was my nearest relative. I knew 
that he loved me; he had promised to make me 
happy, and if I did not hope for happiness, at 
least I aspired to some degree of calm and peace 
after the storms that had darkened my existence. 

Our union was celebrated with the ceremony 
due to our fortune and the rank we held in the 
province, All the nobility of the neighborhood 
were present at the nuptial mass, but as I was 
still in mourning there was no festival or recep- 
tion at the Chatcau de Mailly, andonthe wedding 
night I was alone with my husband, 

The viscount loved me sincerely. He had been 
so kind and respectful to me in the days when my 
griefs were fresh upon me, that I felt that in de- 
fault of love a sentiment of profound gratitude 
filled my heart. 

“* Madame,” he said to me gravely on the night 
of our marriage, “‘I know that you loved Mon- 
sieur de Rey ; I even know that you atill love him; 


bat, alas! Monsieur de Rey is now of the spirit- 


Perhaps you wilj 





world, and it would be graceless in me to be jeal- 
ous of his phantom. Let me make you happy, let 
me try to make you love me, let me try to take 
the place in your heart of that memory eo dear to 
you. Who knows? The future, perhaps, has in 
store for us happy days, hours of bliss in which 
you can lull to sleep your past woes with the gen- 
tle breath of hope.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Onz year elapsed. The Viscount de Mailly was 
irreproachable ; he was admirable in his respect 
and self-denial; he dissimulated his passion and 
assumed an affectionate reserve that he might 
not do violence to my sadness, I had grown to 
think myself almost happy, he was so good to me, 
I was especially grateful for the tenderness with 
which he preserved the memory of my father, of 
whom he never spoke without emotion. But 
destiny had written that happiness was not or- 
dained for me. I was born surely under the most 
baleful of stars. 

We had been residing at Mailly since our mar- 
riage ; but sometimes we visited Preil, and we 
had left there most of the servants that were at- 
tached to the household during my father’s life- 
time. 

One of them rode over to Mailly one evening ; 
he brought me a letter that had been forwarded 
to Preil by mail, and that was addressed : 


“To Mademoiselle Rose de Preil.” 


Scarcely had I glanced at the handwriting 
when a chill, as if of death, sank into my heart, 
It was the handwriting of Landry! I quickly 
opened it, and looked at the signature, I read 
‘*Marquis de Rey.” I examined the dates; the 
date was eight days back, and the letter had come 
from Amsterdam! 

Landry was not dead! 

I was seized with a feeling of wild, mad joy, 
that at first made me cry out aloud and shed tears ; 
then to that joy succeeded suddenly a paroxysm 
of despair when I remembered that I was for ever 
bound to De Mailly; that I could only meet him 
whom I had passionately loved as we meet one to 
whom we are indifferent, and whose absence we 
have hardly noted. 

I had strength enough to read the letter of the 
marquis from beginning to end; in which was 
explained how the report of his death had been 
circulated and had met with universal credence, 
This is the letter, which I have preserved: 


My Dear, Goop LittLe Rosz—Do you still love 
me? ‘The man that comes from the tomb, has he 
dwelt living in your heart? Alas! I dare not 
hope it ; and yet the contrary would kill me indeed 
—me, whom every one has thought dead. For 
two years I have been insane, forgetting all that 1 
had been, and neing myself a fisherman on the 
banks of the Rhine, whose keepers vainly endea- 
vored to persuade that he wasa nobleman, When I 
recovered my reason—when I remembered m 
name, my country, you and our good father— 
was here, in Amsterdam, surrounded by people 
that I did not know, and in an insane asylum, 
How did I come there? How long had I been 
there? Icould not tell. Iromembered naught, 
But this is what they told me: 

You have heard of my duel with the margrave. 
and its result, The margrave’s sword pierce 
my breast, and from the platform that was our 
battle-ground I was precipitated into the Rhine, 
that engulfed me, faiating, The margrave 
thought me dead; and from bis account of our 
duel, it was generally believed that I had perished. 
But Providence decreed that a fisherman's boat 
should be near by, and, tossed by the waves, I 
was perceived, and dragged on board, bleedin 
and insensible, 7 violent struggle against deat 
and the blood that I had lost in abundance, 
caused me to sink into helpless insanity. 

The fishermen who had saved me inhabited a 
a little village on the bank of the river, between 
Mayence and Coblentz. They brought me to their 
house, sent for a surgeon, who dressed my wound 
and declared that I would survive, but that I was 
hopelessly insane. I had no papers about me, 
and had not recollection even of my name ; it was 
impossible to obtain from me the slightest clue to 
my identity. 

Iowever, my clothing, the fineness of my linen. 
the whiteness of my hands, plainly indicated that 
I was of gentle birth. My purse, filled with gold, 
was found upon me, and @ tested that I was of a 
rich family. I spoke in French, and with so much 
fluency, that it was assumed to be my native 
language. In my wandering talk they fancied 
that they heard me utter the word Amsterdam. 
I did not know that city ; I had never been there ; 
I had there neither friends nor relatives, But 
ma Iness is inexhaustible of wandering inventions, 
At Amsterdam there are several French families 
established since the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The surgeon who attended me imagined 
that my family must be there, and when my phy- 
sical health permitted I was conveyed to that 


city. 

bat at Amsterdam no one knew me, and as 1 
was still insane, I was placed in a lunatic asylum 
where I have just recovered my reason and 
whence I write to you, dear Rose, scarce daring 
to ask if our father still lives— 


The letter fell from my hands, 

Monsieur de Mailly was away from home; he 
would not return until quite late. I shut myself 
up in my room and locked the door, after giving 
the letter of the marquis to a servant, with in- 
structions that it should be handed to the vis- 
count, 

I passed s terrible night, a prey to delirium, 
and asking to die, However, as the 
dragged on in solitude I became more calm. I 
began to reflect upon my situation, upon the un- 
exainpled goodness of Monsieur de Mailly, his 
atiection, my duty, and 1 thought at last: 

“It must be so; I will forget Landry; I will 
be an honest woman.” 

The next morning early Monsieur de Mailly 
entered my room. He was sad, but without 
coldness, and there was s solemnity in his manner 
that terrified me. 

He sat down by the bedside and said : 

“ You know that the Marquis de Rey is alive?” 

** Yes,” I answered, trembling. 

“The marquis loved you and you loved him,” 
he continued,calmly. “ You were betrothed ; you 


were mutually pledged to each other; death alone 


should have separated you. I thought as firmly 
as you did, madame, that the marquis was dead. I 
was so well convinced of it, that after our marriage 
all my care was to be loved by you, an endeavor 
which I wou'd have known to be useless in the 
event of Landry's reappearance. We are the 
victims, yon and I, of a terrible mistake. You, 
my wife, find yourself confronted by the man you 
love; I find myself confronted by my rival, by 
dishonor or by death.” 

‘* Sir!” I cried, 

“Let me finish,” said he, mildly. ‘ Rose, my 
child, I love you more than life; to lose your 
affection, to feel an eternal shadow rests between 
you and me, would be a nameless torture to which 
I would at lest succumb. Now, listen. I have 
thus far played in your existence the part of a 
fatality : let me repair that involuntary wrong by 
leaving this world, where Iam an insuperable 
obstacle to your happiness.” 

You are mad,” I murmured, overwhelmed. . 

“Tlook upon suicide with horror,” continued 
Monsieur de Mailly. “I look upon it as a crime 
unworthy of a gentleman. I shal! not kill myself ; 
I shall return to military service, and seek my 
death upon a battle-field for my king and country ; 
and you will not have long to wait, Rose, for 
I will go to-morrow. Only I come to 
you a solemn promise—I cannotleave you ; 
obtaining it. I have in regard to m a 
husband's honor ideas that do not belong to our 
generation—alas! I know it, I come to you, 
on my knees, to swear to me in the naive of the 
Seviour, by the ashe: of your father, tliat you will 
have no interview with the Marquis de Rey until 
you shall have heard of my death, and are no 
longer but the widow of the Viscount de Mailly. 
Will you take that oath ?” 

At these words of the viscount I uttered a cry, 
and extending my arm toward him, I clasped him 
closely, and murmured : 

“You shall not go, and I will take no other oath 
than to swear to love you for ever; for I love you, 
my husband, and: I have now for Landry only a 
sister’s affection. You have given me your name, 
sir, and I swear to you that I will bear it nobly 
and as becomes an honest woman,” 

The viscount did not respond to this enthusiasm ; 
he became anxious and cold, and looked at me 
with severity, 

** Do you swear it?” he asked. 

“T ewear it.” 

“Do you authorize me to punish you ornelly if 
ever you should falter ?” 

**Yos,” I answered, resolutely. 

**Tis well,” said he. ‘I have faith in you, and 
I will change, if possible, the world’s nature to 
make you happy.” 

* « . * * * * 





THE WHOLE ART OF KISSING, 


Prorue will kiss, yet not one in a hundred 
knows how to extract bliss from lovely lips, no more 
than they know how to make diamonds from charcoal. 
And yet it is easy—at least for us! This little item is 
not alone for young beginners, but for the many who 
go at it like hunting coons or shelling corn, First know 
whom you are to kiss. Don’t make a mistake, although 
mistakes may be good. Don't jump up like a trout for 
a fly, and smack a woman on the neck, or on the ear, 
or on the corner of the forehead, on the end of her 
nose, or slop over on her waterfall or bonnet ribbon, 
in haste to get through. 

The geptieman should be a little the tallest. He 
should have a clean face, a kind eye, and a mouthful of 
expression instead of tobacco, Don’t kiss everyth 
including nasty little dogs, male or female. Don’t t 
down toit, Stand up. eed not be anxious to get 
in a crowd, Two persons are 4 poate to corner and 
catch a kiss. More persons spoil the rt. Stand 
firm. It won't hurt any atter you are used to it. Take 
the left band ot the lady in ye right hand. Let your 
hat go to——any place out of the way! Throw the left 
hand gently over the shoulaer of the lady, and let the 
hand fail down upon the right side, toward the belt. 
Don’t bein a hurry. Draw her gently to your loving 


heart. 

Her head will fall lightly upon your shoulder, ands 
handsome shoulder > it makes! Don’t be in s 
hurry; send a little life down your left arm, and lef it 
know its business. Her left hand is in your right. 
Let there be ox n to that—not like the grip of a 
vice, but a gentle elasp, full of electricity, thought and 
respect. Don’t be in a hurry; her head lies care 
on your shoulder! You are nearly heart to heart! 
Look down into her half-closed eyes! Gently yet man- 
fully press her to your bosom. Stand firm, and Provi- 
dence wii! ¢rve you strength for the ordeal. Be brave, 


but do not be ina —1 | 

Her lips almost open ! Lean lightly forward with your 
head, not the body. Take g aim. The lips meet— 
the eyes cl 6 heart #—the soul rides the 


storm, trouble and scrrow of life (don’t be in a hurry!) 
—heaven opens before, the world shoots trom under 
your feet as a meteor flashes across the evening sky 
(don’t be afraid!)—the nerves dance before tne just 
created altar of love as zephyrs dance with the dew- 
trimmed flowers—the heart forgets ite bitterness—and 
the art of kissing is learned 

No noise, no fuss, no fluttering and irming, like 
a hook-impaled worm. Kissing don’t hurt; and it 
don’t require a brass to make it legal. Don t jab down 
on a beautiful mouth as if epenring frogs! Do not muss 
her hair, scratch down her collar, bite her cheek, 
aqvizzie ber rich ribbons avd leave ber mussed, 
rumpled and flummuxed! Don’t grad and yank the 
lady an if she was a struggling colt! Do not flavor 

our kisses with onions, whacco, gin cocktails, lager 

, brandy, etc., for » mudd'ing is worse tuan 

the itch to a delicate, leving, sensible woman. 

There, now, is our recipe, free gratis, for nothing. 
Try it. 


Pewonrovenzss or Lorp Expon.—Of the 
meanness of Lord Eldon the world does not pow hear 
for the first time, In 1811, the Hon. Amelia had fors 
achoolfellow the dsughter of the Cuancellor, and this 
young told her that she and her mother had one 
ponnet between them. “ At the time ofa court mourn- 
ing,” writes our suthoress, “I saw the piece of red 
tape which the Lord Chancellor himself enclosed in 
letter to his daughter, telling her to measure carefully 
the length of her petticoat, tnat there might be no un- 
nece: waste in the quantity of bombazine to be 
sent.” rd Eldon’s brother, Sir W. Scott, afterward 
Lord Stowell, was equally Casares for saving 











put into mine and Sir 
always replaced. Look st all this linen, ma'am! towel 
upou towel, and during all this week one has served Ge 
both. 
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The U, S. iron Steamer Monadnock, 


Tax successful voyage of the U. 8. iron 
eteamer Monadnock srounc Cape Horn to the Pacific 
Ocean has established, for the class of vessels to which 


that splendid specimen of naval architecture belongs, | 


a reputation for seaworthiness that had previously been 
doubtful. Of the varieties of war vessels, those 
called Monitor# are an American institution, 
an‘ it is a subject for national congratulation that the 
fears regarding their seagoing capacities have been 
dispelled by actual experience. For harbor def:nse 
and coast service their value was sufficiently demon- 
strated during the late war. Our engraving represe: ts 
the Monadnock in a gale off the Pacific coast, 


ee — 


Presentation of Plate to Hon, Wm, M. Tweed, 
New York City, by the Americus Club, 


On Friday evening occurred one of the most 
charming and unique ovations at the headquarters of 
the Americus Club, in the way of a testimonial, that 
éver took place in this city. 

The Hon. Wm. M. Tweed, State Senator, President 
of the celebrated Americus Club, was presented by the 
members of the club with two massive and elegant 
punch-bowls, ladles and one dogen goblets, the whole 
service being of solid Wien: over $4,000. 

The bowls are each’ ht inches in height; 
the service weighs 600 omhees. Zbe bow) itself is em. 
blazoued with the fatally exest and shield on one side, 
with the inscr ¢ other, Onthe rim the figure 
of Fame, sd eon interspersed are the various 

res representing 
m+ aad os the club while 
at their renaes- 
vous ““ Con- 
pectic ; , 

The bowls are placed on 
solid columns of silver, 
and these are supported 
by « base, upon which, on 
either side, may be seen 
the Tiger’s Head, en- 
circled by the Garter. 
The inscription upon the 
bowls is: 

* Presented to the 
HON. Wau. M. TWEED, 
President of the Americus 
Club, 

By the Members. 
April 3, 1868,” 

‘The service was present- 
ed on the occasion of the 
birthday of the distin- 
guished recipient. It 
was modeled in silver 
by Ball, Black & Co., 
who will have the same 
on exhibition after the 
6th of April. 

The affair was gotten 
up very privately, and the 
recipient knew nothing of 
the treat, which had been 


a 


| Roche, President of the Board et Supervisors, made 





aids Abu dNTUL °° 


Hon. Peter B. Sweeney; Judges Hogan and Shandley; 
Hon, Richard B. Connolly ; Hon, John Fox, M..; 
Supervisors Shook, Bleakley, and Brice; Charles H. 
Hall, Eeq.; Hon, Richard Schell; Hon, A. D, Barber; 
Jacob Sharpe; John Scott; Edward Kearney; James L. | 
Miller, George Butt, and very many of the Senators 
and Assemblymen of the State. 

The Hon. Henry Smith, Vice President of the Club, 
in some well-chosen and felicitous remarks, announced | 
the object of the gathering, and paid a glowing tribute to 
the services rendered by Mr. Tweed. After which Mr. 


the presentation in a bappy speech. 

Mr. Tweed, although completely taksn by surprise, 
replied feelingly, assuring the members that the gift 
was disproportionate to his feeble efforts for the pro- 
motion of the interests of the vlub; that his whole 


Oh. ome UU 





heart and soul had been devoted to the perfection of an 
organization which, he was proud to say, was un- 
equaled of its kind in the country. 

An entertainment of the good things of this life, of 
which about 250 partook, closed the proceedings. } 

There iv, perhaps, no public man who to-day, in New 
York city, and even throughout the State, bas so many 
warm personal friends as Mr. Tweed, His career has 
been one of success by dint of effort and hard work, 
While others have bem favored in stepping from one 
position to another simply through luck and good 
fortune, he, by his genius and untiring effort, has filled 
many positions ot public trust, and always to the satis- 
faction of his constituents, 

He entered public life in 1849, running for Assistant 
Alderman of the Seventh Ward. He served as Alder- 
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man of said Ward, 1852 and 1453. He was then elected 

to represent the Filth Dietrics in Congress. January 1, 

1858, he took his seat as Supervisor of the County of 

New York, which position he now holds, aud dwing 

this period he verved also as School Commissioner, 

He was elected State Senator for the years 1868 and | 
1869. He has already made his mark in the Legisla- | 
ture of the State, and higher honors are still in store 

for him. 


Swearing In a Witness at the Impeachment 
Trial— Colonel Forney, Secretary of the 
Senate, Administering the Oath to General 
W. H. Emory, as a Witness of the Managers, | 
Thursday, 2d inst. 


Ty accordance with our purpose of illustrating | 
all the interesting features of the great impeachment | 
trial, we publish in this number an engraving repre- | 
senting the swearing in of a witness called to the stand 
by the managerg. The process of swearing in is very 
much the same as that ordinarily used in courts of | 
The witness represented in our engraving is | 
Major General Wm. H. Emory, Commanding the De- 
partment of Washington, and the party ajiministering | 
the oath is Colonel Forney, Secretary of the Senate. 
General Emory was examined on Thursday, 2d inst. 
The substance of his testimony has been given in the 
daily journals, and it is unnecessary for us to recapitu- 
late it, our purpose being simply to call attention to | 
our accurate picture of the scene of swearing in an 
impeachment witness. 





SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO HON, WILLIAM M, TWEED, BY THE AMERICUS CLUB, OF NEW YORK. 





Sir Walter Scott's First Love. 


For some time after he had begun to associ- 
ate exclusively with the members of the Club and tke 
Speculative Society, Scott continiaed to be as careless, 
not to say slovenly in his attire, as he used to be when 
a school-boy and a writer’s apprentice. AJ] at once his 
babits changed in this respect, and he became a well 
dressed young man—a squire, as his companions pro- 
nounced him, of dames. He had fallen in love with a 
young lady whom he encountered at the church vocr, 
and convoyed to her own home, +hejtered trom the rain 
by his u.ubrelia. 

An intimacy was kept up for years, throughout the 
whole interval, indeed; between 1°92 ond 1795; and 
Scott regarding it «s he regarded all thing e'se, through 
the medium ot his own imagination, flattered himself 
that his passion was reciprocated, No word escaped 
him, however, to the lady herself, either in conver. 
sation or writing, indicative of the siate of his own 
feelings. He resemb'ed in this respect the most bash- 
ful of the bashful lovera described in his novels. He 
told his secret to many of his friends, and among others 
to Miss Cranstoun, afterward Countess of Purgetall, 
but to the object of his devotion he said nothing. 1t is 
worthy of remark, however, that neither the passion 
itself, nor the secrecy in which it was nourished, exvr 
cised the slightest untoward influence over his charac. 
ter. As first love is apt to do with such as him, i; 
deepened in him the poetic temperament; but it made 
him neither less industrious norlesamanly. * * * 


| Thus far the tide of fortune may be said to have rolled 


with a steady current in Scott’s favor He was in fair 
practice at the bar, con- 
sidering his age and stand- 
ing. The advocates had 
appointed him one of their 
librarians. He was rapidly 
establishing a good name 
as a man of genius and 
great research, He was 
about to experience his 
first sorrow, and it was a 
bitter one. Encouraged 
in part by the success of 
his translation, in part by 
the partial assurances of 
his friend, Miss Crans- 
toun, he made up his 
mind to tell his tale of 
love; and finding himeelf 
under the same roof with 
the object of his affec- 
tions, he besought her to 
give him her heart, and 
was rejected. She had 
no heart to give. Another 
had it in his keeping, and 
he was one of Waller's 
dearest friends. It wou!d 
be ungenerous, if it were 
possible, to d« pict his fee)- 
ings on that occasion. 
This much however, we 
are bound to say, that he 
overmastered them with 
a power of will which is 
marvelous; and carrying 
in his soul a grief which 
never died, he never al. 
lowed it—no, not tven for 
a day—to stand between 
him and the manly exer - 
cise of his faculties. He 
quitted the house, made 
his way to Perthshire, and 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE DONNING HIS JUDICIAL ROBES IN THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ROOM, IN THE 
CAPITOL, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Chief Justice Chase Donning his Judicial 


Robes in the Vice-President’s Koom, in fj P Wie 
the Capitol at Washington, D.C. iH wi i Ml 
The Chief Justice, before opening the Court of Im- Mi | 
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MR. GEO. W. BROWN, SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, OPEN- | | 
ING THE IMPEACHMENT COURT, BY READING | 
THE PROCLAMATION OF SILENCE. 
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". WADE AWAITING THE SENATE HOUR, IN THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ROOM, IN THA 
CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C,. 


Ling appearance, well suited to the dignified position 

ae occupies. 

Hon. B. #. Wade Awaiting the Senate 
Hour in the Vice-President’s Room, in 

| the Capitol at Washington, D.C. 

Scnator Wade, as the probable successor to the Presi- 
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70 THE VU, & SENATE, TAKING NOTES OF THE 
IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 
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peachment, proceeds every morning to the Vice-Presi- ie ie tei ba J dential chair, has become ‘an object of iriterest”’ to 
dent’s room, in the Capitol, and with the assistance of GEN. BUTLER IN HIS PPTVALE Orrick ON 1 sTRErT, CopNER ov 1ffM, PREPARING TIE OPEN+ the American public. Our engraving represents him 
his colored servant, arrays himself in his judicial robes. ING SPEECH IN THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. in ‘the Vice-President’s room, in the Capitol, 


Thus attired, with his commanding presence, massive 
ead, and expressive countenance, he presents an im- 
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avaiting the opening of proceedings in the Senate 
Chamber. 
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A DUTCHMAN'S EXPEBIMERT. 








DRAGGED TO DEATH. 


A BIABTLING DISCOVERE, 





A KU-KLUXK OUTRAGE. 
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Mr. Geo. W. Brown, Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the U. 8. Senate, Opening the Impeach- 
ment Court by Proclamation of Silence. 


The efficient Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, with 
due solemnity, opens the of the Court of 
Impeachment by making proclamation of silence, on 
the pain ot imprisonment. We represent him in the 
act of fulfilling that function of his position. 


Mr. D. F. Murphy, Phonographic Re- 
porter to the U. 8. Senate, Taking Notes 
of the Impeachment Trial. 

Mr. Murphy, the phonographic reporter to the U. 8. 
Senate, is probably the most skillful phonographer in 
the United States. His services are of particular value 
atthe present time, as through him the world will re- 
csive an accurate and detailed report of the proceedings 
of the Impeachment Trial. We represent him sitting 
at bis desk in the Senate Chamber, busily employed in 
taking notes. 

Gen. B. F. Butler in his Private Office on 
I street, Washington, D. C., Prepar- 
ing his Opening Speech for the Im- 
peachment Trial. 


Gen. Butler bestowed great pains upon the prepara- 
tion of his opening speech in the Impeachment Trial 
For several evenings previously he was closeted in his 
private office at the corner of I and Fifteenth 
streets, in Washington, examining law books, consult- 
iug facts and authorities, and dictating the speech to 
his private secretary. Our engraving gives all the de- 
tails of the apartment, and represents the General in 
the act of dictation. 


Dragged to Death. 


An intelligent little fellow, sged about ten yeers, and 
the son of a widow lady, residing in Evansville, West 
Virginia, came to his death about a week ago under 
very singular circumstances. It seems that at the time 
of the fatal aceident he was riding a mule belonging to 
his employer, and had for some purpose tied one end 
of the halter around his waist. After riding some dis- 
tance the animal became ‘rightened, and threw the boy 
against a fence, and then starting off on a brisk trot, 
dragged the boy by the halter several hundred yards, 
kicking him repeatedly in the tace, bresking his skull, 
and Snally leaping « fence, when his rampage was 

to an end, and the unfortunate boy cut loose, 
[he boy spoke but a single word, and died. 


A Datchman’s Experiment, 


 geveral days ago » German living in Western Penn- 
‘ nig made a purchase 01 several pounds of powder 
lof blasting purposes, but finding the material too 
coarse to suit bis fancy, determined on the brilliant 
ies of grinding it in an ordinary coffee-mill to the re- 
j quality. Getting his implements in good work- 
ing order, he emplied the powder, and began to turn 
the crank, but it had scarcely performed one revolu. 
tion when the powder exploded, filling the room with 
a dense volume of smoke, scattering tragments of the 
mill and small articles of furniture in every direction, 
and knocking the experimenta) philosopher to the 
Though severely stunned ond somewhat 
4, the man happily escaped death, and will 
probably be more discreet in selecting his merchandise 
hereafter. 


A Startling Discovery. 


A few days ago, while some boys were at play about 
an old mineral drift, situat+d two miles from Galena, 
Diinols, their attention was arrested by the appearance 
of a curious-looking object, which occupied a position 
several rods from the entrance to the drift. On ap- 
proaching nearer they were startled at the sight of 
human skeleton, leaning avainst a portion of the wall, 
the flesh having been entirely consumed from the 
bones. Various speculations were rife concerning the 
cause of the person's death; some knowing ones 
alleging that the man might have fallen in the spr'ng 
while intoxicated, und perished, while others inclined 
to the belief that he had been murdered, and the body 
placed in the drift for concealment, Whatever may 
have been the naturs of his death, it is very apparent 
that the body hed been lying in the drift for several 
years. 

A Kuklax Outrage. 


We presume our readers have not failed noticing 
frequent allusions of late to an organization of ex- 
rebels known as the Kuklux Klan, and also tothe high- 
handed outrages perpetrated by the emissaries of We 
secret order upon the loyalists of the South, The 
klan is composed chiefly 0! officers who served during 
the war in the rebel army, while among its active 
agents are numbered hundreds of the guerrillas and 
worthless vagabonds who pillaged our Southern dis- 
iriots at a time when the loyal population were too 
weak to resist their fiendish actions. Their principal 
object at the present time appears ‘o be, in brief, the 
annihilation of the colored race, and to create as much 
terror and confusion among the adher@mts to the 
principles of universal equality as possible, and to do 
all in their power to obsiruct the execution of the 
Reconstruction Acts of Congress, Tennessee seems to 
have been selected fur'their rallying-ground, and were 
it not for the incessant vigilance of the District Com- 
umander, Major General Thomas, there would be little 
evourity for life or property in that section. The loyal 
clement believe that the reports of the outrages 
of this band have been by no means exagger- 
ated, and that there is much cause for apprehend- 
ing serious future disturbances. One of the most 
recent acts of the klan, and the subject of our illustra- 
tion, occurred at a plaee called Waverley, in Tenaessce, 
Documents were left at the house of Mr. Patrick 
Haney; warning him to quit the country. As this gen- 
tieman paid no attention to the matter, and kept on 
with his work, a large company of scoundrels dis- 
guised and heavily armed, dragged him from his houre 
at midnight, corre’ him to a creek several miles, dis- 
tant, and alte, tytny a rope round his neck, hauled him 
up and down tie creek, pulled out his hair, gave him a 
severe pounding, cad lett him in a piece of woods in an 
unconscious “ondition, where he was found the follow- 
iug evening ry his wile and neighbors, who had become 
alarmed at hi+ sucidcen disa ppearance, 








No Apmivrance.—The following story is 
current in Paris: “ The principsl Ministers of the Su!- 
tan give a\ Constantinople, from time to time, balls 
« UEuropcenne, Not many months ago Fuad Pasha 
Lede dau ing party at his sumptuous residence. At 
tuoae balla our own etiquette is strictly adhered to, 
with the svic exception that the Turkish ladies remain 
in ther departments, where they are visited only by 


the fairsex. A young ottaché, very fond of eing 
the ray Of Napoleon the Great, “N is im- 
possible in this world,” gave his arm to the wife of his 


eye ae Ss the harem. When he had reached 
he ®eemed to be inctined to it, when 
Puad Pasha, who was watching all the Weill, uate ond 
s.id to him, “ Pardon me, sir, you are accredited to the 
d’orve (the door). Your mission ends here.”’ 





THE GHOST OF DR. JEWEL. 


Tue people of St. Anthony, Minnesota, are 
much excited by réports of the appearance of a ghost 
at the Winslow House, in that place. The apparition 
was said to be that of the l*te Dr. Jewel, who died in 
the building during the month of January, we believe, 
and who, it was stated, had of late been frequently seen 
about the house in open daylight, but upon near ap- 
proach would vanish or disapy Prof F. E. 
McBain, who resides in the building, publishes, over 
his own signature, the following statement in regard t« 
this thrilling mystery: 


“GO TO BOOM 74, ON THE FOURTH STORY, AND SEE 
WHAT YOU CAN 6EE.”’ 


I am no Spiritualist, neither do I believe in Spiritual- 
ons and yet Iam at « loss to account tor the following 

acts: 

The Winslow House is a very large building, lately 
rap and eccupied by the late Dr. Jewel, who died some 
eight or ten weeks since. In his lifetime the house was 
used as a water-cure establishment, but since his death 
it bas been closed; and, with the exception of the room 
occupied by his widow and her family, and those occn- 

ied by myself and family, and two other families, the 

ouse is tenantless, The doctor, before his death, 
frequently said he would revisit the house to see how 
things were getting along; but no-attention was paid to 
these remerks, which were generally made while suffer- 
ing from excruciating pain. His wife and family, how- 
ever, cherished the words in their memory, and tre- 
quently re them to their intimate friends. 

He (the doctor) did not, however, show himself until 
Saturday, the 14th inst. Mra. Jewel had advertised for 
eale by auction all her furniture, bedding, etc., which 
is to take place on the 24th inst. In the centre part of 
the building, on the ground floor, are cellars, laundry, 
etc., and in one of these rooms a steam-engine, which 
had been used for heating, pumping water, etc., but al) 
the belting had been removed, and the engine out of 
ure for years past, The first thing that attracted the 
attention of myvelf and neighbors was the occasional 
running of the wheels upon which the belts used to be 
_— This seemed strange, but we said little about 

t, for fear of being laughed at by our neighbors. 

On Saturday morning, the 14th inst., my daughter, 
an intelligent girl of fourteen years of age, was return- 
ing from the post-office (whi: h, by the way, is kept ina 
room on the ground floor, in the south-east corner of 
the building), and came through the room in which the 
engine stands, and there saw a tal), slim man, dressed 
in a fine suit of broadcloth, with a white nightcap on 
his head and a pair of white stockings on his feet. She 
passed him without speaking, and came into the house, 
and made the remark to her mother and myself thata 
strange-locking man was sing through the laundry, 
dressed a+ al ove, and that he must be a tool. This was 
about ter o'clock a.m., and I went out with her to ace 
the man whom sue described as looking and acting so 
s'rangely. When we went out nothing was to be seen; 
and we went and looked through the largest cellar, « 
dark and bleak apartment, forty feet long by about 
twenly wide, when all at ones she exclaimed, “* Father, 
there he is, coming towardus!’’ and began to draw me 
back *o the door by the hand, and seemed to be very 
nervous, 

I could see nothing; but supposing it was some one 
who was try'ng to fiighten us, I demanded, iv an angry 
voice, ** Who is here? What do you want?” I received 
no reply, and the strange appearance pa:sed out of ihe 
ce)lir within two teet ot us, as it appevred to her. We 
came into the house, and myself and Mr. Hubert, my 
next door neighbor, got a jamp and made a thorough 
search of all the premises, but neither saw nor heard 
anything. That evening we again explored the dark 
and dreary cellars, etc., in company with another man, 
aud at the ex'remity of the interior cellar, in a dark 
corner, found a large towel, clean and ironed, va if 
dropped by some one, 

This towel belonged to Mra. Jewel, and had been 
wished and laid by about a month ago. We then came 
to the conclusion that our visitor was flesh and blooc, 
and that his visita were not of an honest character. 
Under this belief, both Mr. Hubert and myself came to 
the conclusion that we would bring his ghostship to 
grief by the supplication of powder and ba, and for the 
benefit of all concerned gave due notice accordingly. 
Mr. Hubert got his revolver in readiness, and gave my 
daughter a pistol also; but that night all was still— 
nothing seen or heard, 

On Bunday morning we were congratulating our- 
selves that our threats ot vengeance dire had had the 
desired effect; but about ten o’clock a, M. our hopes 
were dispelled by the loud report of a pistol and the 

jercing cry of “*Oh! my God!” I had instructed my 

aughter that in case she should see bim again to shoot 
hiu instantly if he would not speak, and I would stand 
between her and any harm. She went to the laundry 
door for the broom, having her pistol in her pocket, 
and just inside of the door stood the man, looking 
directly at her, in the same garb in which ehe first saw 
him, She immediately drew the pistol, presented it at 
him, but ¥ seemed indifferent to the weapon, and at 
the distan® of six feet she fred at bim. He at once 
bent forward, clasping bis hands across hia breast, ex- 
a “Oh! my God!” and disappeared into the 
cellar, 

I heard the report of the pistol and heard the cry of 
“Oh, my God!” and, under the impression that she 
had shot herself, I ran to the door, when she ex- 
claimed: “ Father, I have shot him; he is in the 
cellar.” 

We, in company with Hubert, a lamp, went into 
the cellar, and, as we going in, she said: 

“ Oh, father, I have killed him! What shall we do!” 

We looked tor the man, searched for the traces of 
blood; but to our great surprise and consternation, 
found neither, 

On Monday, while placing clothes on the line in the 
~ she saw him again. When she asked him who 

e was, and what he wanted, he looked at her in a very 
imploring manner, and after having surveyed her at- 
tentively, askeu: 

“ What is your name ?” 

She replied that ber name was A. E. McBain. He 
then in a clear, shrill voice, said: 

“Go to No, 74, on the fourth story, and see what you 
can eee!” 

She, in company with several others, went to the 
room indicated, but neither saw nor heard anything. 
This, be it remembered, was at mid-day, in open day- 
light, with a clear Minnesota sky, and the sun shining 
brightly. She did not know that there was such a 
number in the house on the fourth story, When I 
asked her why sbe did not at this iaterview shoot him, 
she said that he looked so pitiful that she could not 
find it in her heart todo so. On Thursday, the 10th 
inst., she saw him » when she fired at him, but as 
he was rapidly gli through the cellar door, she 
missed him, lodging the bullet in the wall. Halt an 
hour later, she saw him at the cistern, when he 
beckoned her to him, and told her to tell Mrs. Jewel 

** to sit on the west side of the table when she held the 
next circle,” and then disappeared. 

Mrs. Jewel), who is a practicing physician, and a 
highly-educated lady, myself and daughter, went down, 
but could see or bear nothing. Now, my daughter 
never saw Dr. Jewel during his life; and to test the 
rmaatier, Dr. Thomas W. Deering took the photographs 
of seventeen different persons, all men, among which 
was one of the late Dr. Jewel, and placed them before 
her, and asked: 

“Are a those like the man whom you saw ?”* 

After looking them over she took Dr. Jewel's 
likeness, taken shortly before his death, and said: 

“Oh, here is man; I know his face, eyes, and beard.” 

Dv. Jewel was mterred in his wedding suit, and 
although she did not see him any time in his life, 

or know how he was dressed when placed in the coflin, 
— Son was true to the very buttons on his 
coat 

Several men, on Friday night last, paid a visit to the 
laundry, but beat a hasty retreat, having to encounter 
the attacks of a dreadful dog with fiery eyes and savage 
mien; and they declared that it was really a dog, and 
ae he belonged to the house; but there is no 
dog 
singular 





tthe premises. This isa brief outline of the 
, and —— as it may seem, it is true 


in every might add that I have omitted 
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many incidents of minor importance, but these are the 
main facts, I will not attempt to explain this mystery, 
but will, if possible, try and solve it. 

(Signed) F. E. McBAIN. 

Sr. ANTHONY, March 22, 1868. 

Professor McBain and Mr. Hubert relate many cir 
cumstences quite as unaccountable, and tel] us that 
their statements can be substantiated by others who 
have been eye-witnesses. Neither Professor McBain 
nor his daughter, to whom the apparition appeared, 
are believers in modern Spiritualism. On the con- 
trary, their opinions are very strongly against it, and 
they are not liable, therefore, to be easily iwisled or de- 
ceived, 

The widow of Dr. Jewel is a firm believer in 
Spiritualism, as are a number of relatives and triends, 
and at their seances, freqnently held, they have received 
what purported to be a communication from the 
deceased doctor, stating that he had in reality appeared 
to Miss McBain, and was often in and about the build- 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A .rTTLx darkey was recently found sitting 
on the stoop of a fashionable house, crying pitifully: 

“What's de matter wid you?” asked a colored wo- 
man. 

“ De matters ’nuff—double trouble all ober de house, 
Farder am drunk, mudder am gone home wid cloze— 
sis# broke de looking-glass wid de broomstick—de baby 
hab got her eyes ful) ob cyan pepper, and little Pete 
Wood iy de mustard on he hair for goose-grease. 
put salt in my tea fur de wite sugar, wat mudder has 
when Protessor Hannibal comes to see her, and it made 
me sea-sick. De dog licked Pete’s face, and got his 
movf full ob mustard, and lies under de bed a howlin. 
De kitten got her hed in de milk-pot, and I cut her hed 
off to sabe de pitchur, and den I bad to brake de pitchur 
to get de hed out, and de way I'll get licked when mud- 
der cums home, for setting de bed afire, will bea sin.” 


Tue following gloomy picture is drawn by a 
Southern editor : 

‘*No money in town, trains irregular, no prospect of 
getting any money this week, eatables scarce, nothing 
to buy with, and nothing to cook, general rumpus in 
the town, and all about nothing in particular; whisky 
plenty, water scarce, loafers in abundance.” 


THe manager of a straggling theatrical 
troupe got up a drama in which a human head was to 
be offered to atyrant. In order to produce as much 
effect as possible, he resolved to use a human head 
On the stage was placed a table covered with a clotn; 
on the table was a basin, and an actor, concealed under 
the cloth, poked up his bead through a hole in the table, 
#0 48 to seem to be placed in the basin. The effect was 
prodigious: the audience applauded and trembled. 
Unluckily a wag, wbo had en strolling about the 
stage, had sprinkled a spoonful of sneezing powder on 
the basin, and just as the tyrant finished his address 
to the severed head of his enemy, the head replied by 
a hearty fil ot sneezing, changing the audience from 
grave to gay, with remarkable expedition. 


An elderly gentleman, traveling in a rail- 
way carriage, was amused by a constant fire of words 
between two ladies. One of them at last kindly inquired 
if their conversation did not make his head ache; when 
he answered, with a good deal ut es 

**No, ma’an, I’ve been married twenty-eight years.”’ 


A MAN praising porter, said that it was so 
excellent a beveraze that, taken in great quantities, it 
always made him fat. 

“T have seen the time,” said another, ‘ when it 
made you lean,”’ 

“When, I should like to know?” said the eulogist. 

PA a no longer ago than last night—against a 
wall,”’ 


An honest, bluff country farmer, meeting 
the parson of the parish in a by-lane, and not giving 
him the way so readily as he expected, the parson, with 
an erected crest, told him he was better fed than 
taught. 

“Very true, indeed, sir,”” replied the farmer, “for 
you teach me, and I feed myself.” 


Sarp an Irish justice to an obstreperous 
prisoner on trial : 

‘We want nothing {rom you but silence, and darned 
little of that.” 


Tueru is no safer protection against bur- 
glare than to teed your baby before going to bed with 
green apples. It will begin bellowing before midnight, 
and it isa sure thing it can’t be stopped before morn- 
ing. 


Manriep life often begins with rosewood 
and mahogany and ends with pine, 


Trrixs, to be the real thing, should be like 
potatoes, turning up with a lot of land about them. 


Way is kissing a girl like eating soup with a 
fork? Because you can’t get enough. 


A GENTLEMAN, in narrating to a wag the ex- 
cessively penurious habits of a well-knowa citizen, 
remarked that he had recently gone from his home on 
a tour of the Southern States with but one shirt and a 
single ten doliar bill, 

Vor y likely,” replied the facetious fellow; “and 
he’!l not change either till he comes home again.” 


A TEACHER, endeavoring to familiarize a 
litcle girl with the various countries on the Eastern 
Hemisphere, with little evidence of success, finally 
asked: ‘If I were to bore a hole through the carth, and 
you were to go in at this end, where would you come 
out?” 

“Come out? Why, I’d come out of the hole, sir. 
How stupid.”’ 


A scHoLar in one of the schools established 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau, bas evinced rare aptness in 
a literary direction; and on heing requested to prepare 
a discription of the lion, for examination day, handed 
in the following masterly effusion: ‘‘The Lyon is the 
King of Beests. His Goncert is the lyoness, but She is 
not so nobel as The Lyon. If you want to see Nobility 
in a Beest you must go to the Lyon, but you must not 
go Alone. or you will Get et. The Lyon has 2 Roes of 
emence Teeth, and it is Treemenjuice to hear Him 
Rore. He has a long Tayle, and His Propensateys are 
very kannibell, The Lyon is menshuned in Scripsher 
and the lyon of Judy was much isteemed. He is now 
distinked xcept in Babylone, and Afrikker, and the 
Zoolvjickkals, and in some shows of Wild Beests where 
He is domesticaited and Lets A lady ride Him which is 
agrate B essing ot providence and shows the suprem- 
micey of the Humin Rayce.”’ 


One great reason why children dislike at- 
tending church and listening to addresses made for 
their special benefit is, that but a small proportion of 
clergymen have the tact of bringing their thoughts to 
a grade equal to that of their young audience, and that 
when they have said enough, they don’t know enough 
to stop. More brevity and airect application is a)! that 
is necessary to secure the attention of the little ones; 
if this is neglected, we cannot blame a child, who seeing 
a minister gathering his strength for a new assault, 
yawns fearfully, and then cries out, “Oh, mother! he 
isn’t going to stop at all! He’s swelling all up again!” 


‘*Turre’s where the boys fit for college,” 
said a professor to an aged lady fond of his company. 

“Did they?” said the old lady, with animation; 
“and if they fit for college before they went to it, they 
don’t fight afterward!” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring the deceit, 
* yes, the fight was with the head, and not with the 
hands.” 


“ Ah, butted !—did they?” said the old lady. 


Ax amorous swain declares he is so fond of 
his “ woman ”’ that he has rubbed the skin from his 
pose by kissing her shadow on the wall. A hopeless case 
that. 





Onz of our exchanges tells a story about a 
woman being relieved from speechiess grief by a 
hymn. A late disccvery! Hims have long been re 
aan as the most infallible antidote for all complaints 

which woman is heir. 


A nezicHnor of ours who had sepeatediy 
been urged by some giggling female acquaintances 

accompany them to 4 —— pond, at last yielded, no 
longer able to resist the blandishments of bewitch- 
ing tormentors. He went. He said he put ons pair 
of skates, and struck boldly out; and the next thing he 
knew he tound himself in bed, the minister sitting 
beside him singing a pealm, the doctor courting hb 

my ne the undertaker measuring him for a waln 

co; ° 





When you are depressed by the gaun 
sickly feeling of a disordered system, which needs 
be cleansed and stimulate’ into healthy action, take a 
dose or two of AYER’S PILLS and see how quick you 
can be restored for a shilling. 











Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


E ONLY RELIAPLE REMEDY for those shows 

DISCOLORATIONS On the face ia ** Perry's Moth and 
Freckie Lotim.”” Prepared only by Dr. B. C, PERRY, 
“_- street, New York. 4@>~ Sold everywhere. 





Hannah Blizabeth Madrell, deceased: 
GBORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the present address of GEORGE LEIGH 
COPELAND, who isa go legatee of the will 
of Hannah Elizabeth Madrell, dec late of 
Douglass, in the Isle of Man, widow. The said 
George Leigh Yr is ucested to communicate 
immediately to his tather, John Hans Copeland, 309 
Canal Street, New York, or to Messrs. Francis & Al- 
mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Liverpool, Eng- 
land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be de 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any one ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are requested to commu- 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 





New Publications. 





OW READY.—PRICE FIFTY CENTS.—NO. IL. OF 
A NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, en- 
titled “EXETER HALL.” “ Hay,” as ite 
name in some manner imports, is a Magazine of 
Music, Vocal and Iostrumental, especially adapted 
Sunday Evening in the Family Circle. h number 
comprises Sacred Songs and yun Tunes, arranged 
for Voice and Piano; also Pianofcrte and Harmoniun 
Pieces, etc. These will be both Original and Selected. 
The List of Contributors will include many of the fore- 
most Living Authors and Composers of Devotional 
Music. “ Exerer Hari” will be larger in form than 
any existing Musical Magazine, an¢ will be elegantly 
= from engraved pilates. Each number will be 
cautifully Dlustrated, in Lithograph, from Original 
Designs, and after the Old Masters, Termse—“ Exeter 
Hay,” published monthly at fitty cents; each number 
contains thirty-two quarto pages of instrumental and 
vocal music, printed on toned paper. The yearly sub- 
acription for Single Copies will $6; Two Copies, $11; 
Three Copies, $15; Five Copies, $22 50; and $4 50 to 
each subscriber in clubs larger than five. GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. ° 





G OOD AGENTS, Male and Female, wanted in every 
J village, town and city, for “‘THE WORLD AT 
HOME,” a new Monthly Magazine, superior to any $4 
magazine published. Terms, $3 per year. Every sub- 
scriber shares in @ monthly dividend. Single copies, 
35 cents, with a sealed order for goode, Write to 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
654-7 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpz-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CUBA, PUERTO-RICO aNnD 87. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol,8vo, Inuus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system, 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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| Pau? Sapte fronts phd $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 
Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 654-66 





Patent Magic FPans—for both Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s use—just the thing to take with you 
to Church, Public Meetings, Parties, &c. are sure 
to please. Only 50 cents each. Address W: C. WEMYS8S, 
675 Broadway, N. Y. 654-66 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OR THE LIFE OF GEN, U. 8. GRANT. 
By Hon. Henry C. Deming. The only work of he 

kind issued under the sanction and by the authority of 
himself. The author is well-known as one of the most 
brilliant writers and eloquent orators in the country. 
Agents will find this one o: the most intensely intereat- 
ing Biographies ever published in America, and will 
meet with a ready sale. For particulars address 
8. >! & CO., 126 Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 

6: 


INVALIDS’ 








WHEEL CHAIRS. 


For in or outdoor use. Any ON, 
having the use of the hands can 
propel and guide one. Prices $20 
to $40. 

Invatrps’ CARRIAGES made to 
order. State your case and send 
stamp for circular. 

A Patent CaNTERING Honara, 
$12 to $25. 

\% 8. W. SMITH, 

F 90 William street, New York, 





ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUT, 
Nyack on the Hudson.—Summer Session of this Semi- 
nary for education of Young Ladies commences April 
16. Address Rev. L. DeLos M:.NsFIeLD, Principal. 





A Faithful and Discreet Person, of 
either sex, a lon, resident and good writer, to 
undertake an impori..t commission in every town, 
$26 to $60 can be mide without trouble. 
Adiress JAMES WYATT, 
8. E. corner Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





ro Good, Reliable Pocket Timeokeoper 


will be sent, a free, on receipt ot 50 cents, “Ad- 
dress NOVELTY COMPANY, Box 742, Albany, N. ¥. 





GOLD! GOLD!! 


My Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
thick and heavy on tha smoothest face in twenty-one 
days, in every case, or money refanded. Sent by mail, 
postage ge for 60 cents a package; or three for $1, 
Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calboun, 1, 563-4 
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Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


ELF LIGHTING 
‘GAS BURNER 


No Elcotricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
A» plied to any Gas-Fixtures w.t>out altecation. 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 
Agents wavted everywhere, 
Livera] Discount to the Trade, 
BEWAKE OF COON lERFEITS. 
A)) communi::tions addressed to 
RICHAD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
SeuF-LicHTInG Gas-EvRNER Co., 451 Broome Bt, N. ¥. 
tf 








FRANK LESLIWS 


CHIMNEY CORPFIER. 


The Greatest Family and Story Paper of 
the Day. 


MO. 151, PUBLISHED APRIL 6, 
Will contain the {ollowing complete stories magnifi- 
ficently illustrated: 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CLOSED HOUSE—A Tale 
of Passion and Mystery. 
THE JUMPING JENNY—A Supernatural Story of the 
Bea, 
TARDY JUSTICE—A Story of Love and Revenge. 
AFTER THE MOOSE—A Hunting Adventare. 
INDIAN GRATILUDE—A Story of the Backwoods, 
AN INCIDENT AT BOULUGNE—A BStory of Love and 
Humor. 
PHILIP WAREI’S MISTAKE—A Love Tragedy. 
OUR ECONOMY—A Story of Aunts and Unoles. 
LA JEUNE—A SBlory of Devoted Love. 
THE TELEGRAM—A Bensational Story, 
And the continu:tion of 


THE QUEEN OF THE STRANGLERS, 


with a variety of instructive and interesting matter. 
° 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 
FRANK LESLIO’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 79 is the first number of our fourth volume 
containing the last chapters of ALONE IN THE 
PIRATES LAIR, which will be followed 
weeldy, by an Romance of Medieo 
Times, called THE UDENT CAVALIER, 
with beautiful Pngravings. In No. 84 will be 
commer another continued Story for Boys, 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE, profucily embel- 
shed with first-class illustrations, 

Given away, with No. 78, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 8; No. 6A, the Beautiful Engraving 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, CHEOKER 
BOARD. ir Chess and Draughis. 

FRANK LESLIES BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
WEEKLY is published ev Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price & Cents a copy; 
orl copy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 60 ; Scoples a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 

Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrot , all 
back numbers can be had. Send sone to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Price 16 CENTS A KUMBER, OR $160 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Iustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Trave! and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and lustructive Miscelianeous Reading, 
wil constitut: o new ieature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number wil contain '4wo Large and Beautiful 
Engr«vings on Tinted Paper. 

Aa this work is stereotyped, al) the back numbers can 
be had at rny time. 

In the February No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 
“qm” All subscriptions to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


JUST READY.-—FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET 
OF FUN for the coming month—contain. 
ing five large Political Cartoons: The 
Sick Donkey of Washington ; the Modern 
Jonah and the Congressional Whale ; the 
Refractory Mule and the Reconstruction 
Cart; the Guy Fawkes of 1868, and the 
Awful Fate of Secretary Stanton. Besides 
numerous other pictorial illustrations of 
the present exciting times, making Franx 
Lystte’s Buporr or Fux the Comic and 
Satiric History of the month. In addition 
to these caricatures there are sixteen 
pages of the best comic literature of the 
day, comprising Burlesques, Romances, 
Western Stories, Anecdote and Fun and 
Fancy of every description. For sale by 
all Newsmen. 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaver— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 

Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers,...... 

One copy for thirteen weeks.....ss.sesceses 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks.......ssccccscccces 
Tllustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.. 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers 

One copy for thirteen weeks........ ° 
Dustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or tis equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 96 number: 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one yeur, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbere............ 180 

CLUB TERMS. 

Hilustrated Newspaper.—Five copies ono year, 
in one wrapper, to one addreas, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wra per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son get ing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.--Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to ons » $14, with extra copy to 
pe: 8on getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three cori 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franz Lestiz’s InLvs- 
LeaLiz’s Cupanry Con- 
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TRATED NEWSPAPER, OF 
NER, for one year. e 

Budg-t of Fan.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
oopy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy wo person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 

Newspaper, one year..... eoscccee cocccce OF 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 

Mugazine, one year,..... coccccccccccccces 9 OO 
One copy Iliustrated Newspaper or Chim- 

mney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 6 00 
One copy Lilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner aad Budget,....... Seevcces 6 00 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

BBIMS).. 00 ccccccccccccccecccccescoccccscccce 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s MaGazmre, four cents; 
onjfeach copy of the ILLtustRaTED NewspaPerr, ILus- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Ze1TuNG, Bupoet or Fun, and Pieasant Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Maoazmn, aix 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTRaTED NewsraPrren 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and InLUerRIRTE ZeITUNG 
five cents per quarter; on the Buporr or Fun, Bors’ 
AnD Gms’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Hours, three cents 


per quarter 
POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but us the postage on Can 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amouut of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. it is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to sénd Name and Address in full 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 





for all. Stencil Tool Samples 
es A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


$10 4.75 


652-5 





Zedoian has'been secretly used for 
the last twenty yeara by the aristocracy of Europe, in 
producing imperials and other hirsute ornaments, 
Forces the beard to grow in thirty days. Buy mp more 
stereotyped nostrums, but send 60 cents for this in- 
valuable preparation to W. L. MARLTON, P. O. Box 
1,339, Chicago, Ill. 


OLDEST, LARGEST, 


And most reliable DOLLAR SALE in the U. 8. Better 
goods than any other concern. Webs, cotion cloth, 
dress and pant patterns, watc..en, castors, &c., to agents 
lor very littie work, and without char; For 10 cents, 
& pateut pen fountain and slip descr'bing an article to 
be so'd for a dvllar, and for clubs of from 20 to 1,000, 
an article to getter up worth trom $3 to $600. Send 
them in. Samples fre. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 
Hanover Street, Boston. tf 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


_—=———— — 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade 8 @ discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





BSTTABLISHED 1861. 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP THEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90a, best $1 
r 


MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per th. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 60c., 60c., 700., 800., W0c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 pe tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, beat $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 600, to $1 pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the aad 


GRHAT AMBRICAN THA CO. 


Nos. 91 anv 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 6,643, New York City. 





‘We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire nsatis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 80 days, and have the 
money refunded. 





Through our system ot supplying Clubs th thout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in thie city. 

Some parties —— ot us how chey shall proceed to 
get up a Club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wizhing to join a Club say how much Tea ar 
Coffee he wants, and select tne kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitay y among themse!ves,. 

The funds to pay fo~ the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, u desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Gur profita are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of al! concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilalions. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders end drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company,” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & BB VESEY STREET. 


Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATOH FACTORY. 








Por. 
certificate to keep 
meled at $20; these are as rich in ap 
can have an excellent 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of 


express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills oan be paid when the goods are delivered 
express. Customers must pay aL the express charges. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) fivished as the best gold ones, 
; in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materiala, of 
LB Ay the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
aff ith, Cpe *, with a view to A best — yt wear 4» Ay: ay 
cP? nti) Sidon ® pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equal 
so | Ans : BES watches costing five times as much. 7 
accurate time. Price $16, Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizer, Also Ladies’ Watches ciegantly ena- 
rance as Gold Watches costing $175 to $200. For this small sum any one 
watch, equal in appearance, and as good ior time, as a guid one costing $150. Also, 
gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 


These watches are 


For ap- 


Each one warranted by special 


by the 


©. E. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 39 Nassaa St., N. ¥Y., Opposite P. O,. (ap statrs). 
gy TO CLUBS—Where SIX WALCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Warton, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


ga We employ no Agents, therefore the genuine Oroide Watches can be obtained only by ordering directly 


qrom us. 





a7 Something New. 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits —_. Bend stamp for circular. 
oi 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


— 


HE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 
Agonts 

CA3-55 





dress W. C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 
supplied at $2.0U per dozen. 





How either sex may fascinate and gain the affecti 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, os book has been = 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has n 
enormous, and is the op, 4 tical } ny 5 ae 
in the English language. in lor 25 cents, 

etber wn a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 





FRANK LESLIES’ 





cture, 22 
ONKEY’S 


ificent 
THE 


With No. 129 is given away a m 
by 28, endtled STOP THIEF; O 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 





ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 
With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogr :ph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertsining reading 

matter for town and country. 
Price. 60 Cents. 





AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravinus and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & OO,, 36 Beekman &t., N.Y. tf 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia *, Soaps, 
Dyes and bundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made snd sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 103 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. ° tf 


oo 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, end Pen 
Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted Can 
make $104 day. Samples sent by muil for 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO., 
404 Library street, Philadelphia. 651-61 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
ful ivformation «bout these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed fr-e on application. Specimen 
booke of Ri outa, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAV 


WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co,, 
“ “ Courtlandt street, New York. 














The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
Samy les, particulars, ete., sent free by mail for 50 cta,, 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every. 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad 
dreas MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N, H. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In are of February 6, 1868, 
o. I 





BO l cccccvcess APOW. «65 +0 00++$100,000 
BO, Wie cccccccce © sccvccee 60,000 
MO; GOED. ccoccooce @ ceoccce 20,000 
No. 16684. .....066+ saa seecees 10,000 
Be. BWBb.ccoccccee S sccce eecee 5,0 
> Tee ccccaccece Oo sccccccece 5,000 


Being the six = prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. heat 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 

of adulterstion fownd in “B. T. Basarrr’s Lios 
Corrrz.”” This Coffee is rousted, ground, and sealed 
«* hermetically,” ander letters patent trom the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment. A‘l the “aroma” is saved, and the coffee 
presents arich, glossy appearance. Every family shoud 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent. stronger than olher pure 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. if your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the fectory, B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 8&t., N. ¥. 645-59. 


THD CONFESSIONS AND EXPE. 


RIBNCH OF AN INVALID. 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who sufier from Ne s Debility, &c, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Patten by on« whe 
cured himeelf, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same pub'isher 
a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of thi 
War. 
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THE NATIONAL 


Barrannia—'‘' Li! Columbia, why, look at you, 


ment wash, just as if there was nothing the matter. 
It's all along of this fine Republican Washing Machine. ,. It don't 


UMBIA—‘‘ True, Britannia. 
put me out the least bit.” 


THE LOVER'S own GIFT BOOK. 


The Essence of Album and Valentine. 


** To her whom each loves best; 
And if you nurse a flame 
That's teld but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name.”’ 


The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. 
Belected and ee) > hy & by ‘ & Patmenr, Editor of 


One Handsome ‘tame, $1 50. 
~— fold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston 
0651-53 And 63 Bleecker street, New York. 


TUCKER'S: ‘CELEBRATED 


PATENT SPRING BED. 






MACHINE! © 








LAUN DRESSES. 


all nice and fixed up while you're doing that biq 
As for me, } am nearly dead beat.” 





FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
" AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
505 j Becatway, New York. 
MBRCHANTS, 


And others should send to all parte ef the United States 
by HARNDEN’'S EXPRSS, 65 Broadway. 


ss All ‘Wanting Farms. 


PB... Soil, Mild Clunate, 34 miles south of Phila- 

one. Price only $25 Pond acre. Best of grain and grass 
Jan Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 








The ie cnly Basing Bed known combining the essen- 
of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and ch 
or Bronsed Iron Bedeteads, Cribs, and Cradles 
of new and handsome patterns. For sale by the prin- 
c Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers. 
Manufacturing Co., 128 Williain st., N. Y., 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston. tio. 





#10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introducs our NEW 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch alike on 
both sides. - Thb only first-class, low-priced machine in 
the market, Wx wiit consian Macnings to responsi- 
bie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
Batany. full particulars and fe ey work furnished 
en application. Address W. G. WILSON & OO., St. 


Louis, Mo.; Cleveiand, O.; or Boston. Mass.  652-Glo 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
RrPIANOFORTAS, 


atthe Paris Exposition the First Grand 
CA and a Grand Gold Medal, 
first praininms during the past torty’ 
four No. 652 Broadway. ott 
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MACIC CAS LICHTER, 


A PATENT FOR TURNING ON AND 
G@ GAS. 









Manufactured by 
W.T. &J. SERORREAU, 
63 Duane &., N.Y. 


eas 





Received Prize at the Paris 
Bx eons KY . 


F4yn scture fe mG to *, ded 


Class Meerschaum Pipes, Holders, 

Amber Mouth-pieces, &c., at Whole- 
sale end Retail. The largest stock always on band. 
Repairing and Boiling to satisfaction, Storrs: 6 John 
street (up-stairs), 717 Broadway, 23 Wall mapa 
Treasury). Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
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-PATEN T OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
advired to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
before the Patent Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
te: sive in the world. Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, containing full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, ed 
York. 643-5 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the I! ch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Ol Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 

Price £0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggistssell it. 
Weeks & Porrer, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 








CEDAR CAMPHOR 


Saves the clothes from Moths. Saves trouble and tem- 
per. Every druggtst sell it. THEOD. S. HARRIS, 
Boston. New size for 650c. ° 





HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.'5 


NEW CLOTH PLATE 


for the -WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 

By substitutiog tvis plate for the old one, three dis- 

tinct and differ: nt stitches can be made, viz., the Lock, 

Double-Loop-Elastic (or s0-cal'ed Grover & Baker), and 

the newly-patented Three-Thread Linbroidery Stitch, 
Price of Plate, $10. 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
tfoeow 





C ILOVERINE, 
A Delightfal ~~ for Benzine, 
W. 4H. SOHIEFYELIN & & C £0., New York City. 


ARCHER, B. ROTTON & *CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
643-04 

THE BOWEN MICROSCOPEH, 
Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 


Taner of different powers for $1. : Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


rae soc Cents = Zoar. 
Bit ie Ad A tive, Free of Char; 


cea } MF is Nowapetey me 


Regt Oi aa 


Pin omy Teg fl LEDGE 
Sheet—Size 24 x 38 Inches, Devoted to 
A all commupica- 








rP\RUSSES.—** SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER “TRUSS 7 

Cures Rupture, rciains the mo:t difficult safely 
and casily; never rusts, breaks, moves 
new. Sold by all Druggists. Send for pamphiet, 1,347 


Chestnut otrect, Philadelphia, 563-67cowo 
WATERS’ 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodoons, Parlor, Church and Cabinet Organs. 
The best Manufactured. Warranted for 6 Years. 

100 Prano3, MELOpEONS and OrGans of six first-class 
makers, at low prices for Cash, or, one-quarter cash 
and the balance in Monthly or Quarterly Lostallments. 
Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. Iilustra‘ed 
Catalogues — (Mr. Waters is Author of Siz 
Sunday School Music Books ; 


“ New 8. 8. Dali” fast tonne} Wareroo 
481 Broadway, New York. 
° 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 









Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
bi and Nee- 
dle- in are worn by Indies 


variety. ‘They are 
every where. We will send a dozen of either of the 





CLOTH LINED 


PAPER COLLARS 
7 On On a ae 
TO BEHAD EVERY WHERE. 





above, or of all of them, by mail, postare prepaid, on 


| receipt of the price. Try them. Address 


Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. 0. Box 4461, N. Y. 
XY. B. — Merchants will be supplied on very liberal 
toms, s. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 





PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


| Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 


same time the cheapest. 
Warrnooms—452 BROOME STREET, wean Broap- 


WAY. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 649-520 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with . height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, fy soba mail, 
a correct of your future husband or wife, WA 
name Gate of marriage. ss W. FOX, P. O, 


$100 a‘Month will be paid for 


Agents, Male or Female, in a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; full by return mal, or sam- 
ple retailing al $4 00 for 8 conte. A. D. BOWMAN & 


648-600 





Deewer Re, 98, Fultonville, N, ¥. 651-63 


street, New York. (Clip out and return 
} this notice, 


or soils; always | 


gf —--1 pen, and | 





AMERICAN (WALTHAM) » WATCHES. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Recommended by Railroad Engineers, Conductors, 
Expressmen, and other experts, as superior to all others 
for durability, steadiness, and accuracy as time-keep- 
ers. 

Unscrupulous importers have placed a worthless Swise 
imitation in the market. To avoid imposition, 
should invariably demand a certificate of genuineness, 

For sale by ali respectable dealers, tfo 


Rimmel’s New Perfume. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower of Flowers 
ie (Cpeee OScrstioatane.) 

8 ch 
y fume sasy now had 
of all first-class Drug- 
















CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
THEY ARE NEW, 
v STRONG and LiGae 


anido not curi up. These 
Metal Edge Cards 
are intended for sdve 
all kinds oi busin-es; 
theatres, concerts, cirouses, 
shows, balls, eto. 
Publisbers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc., 
and Manufacturers of drug. 
gists’ articles, Yankee no- 
tions, stationers’ 
inks, etc., hardware, tools and implements, 
and new inventions, or specialties in avy line of 
ness, will find the Metal Zdge Cards both effective and 
attractive, sagemens —— mrrn or printed. Send 
— list, ITH, 4 Dey 8t., New York. 
o 





INVISIBLE INK. 
Yor Secret Correspondence, Pl Illusions, 
Curious Experiments; the Writing th which 
Remain Invisible until by Pier | application 
word distinct y appesrs in Jet Black rs. Price 
cents. Sent postpaid. ADAMS & CO., 25 


tree t, Boston, 





A SAFE, 





Magical. 


Sent by mail on receipt of pri » 
1.00, postage 6 6-centa, : fix dow 8 #0, posta Rage Sf ote. twelve do, 
». Bold by all druggists 
TU: & 00., 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


610-Gio 














SworD or MY FaTurr (Songz from “*Dugheese’’).. . 
WIrEexEnr Bow Bons, Waltzes, Strauss, Music mailed tee. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 25 Broadway, 
| 94 door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 

| tfo 


‘AGENTS ~<ccompem WANTED. 


Fountain Pen, very cae, Genes: on new; de 


| etrable tirable; runs smooth; writes 
| oa 9g FF ngs foe Sort se 
| Fouierare OO., Ko. 48 
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